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1.  SUMMARY 


Explosions  generate  S  waves  (Lg)  that  can  be  used  as  stable  estimators  of  yield  for  nuclear 
explosion  test  sites  in  different  emplacement  media  and  under  variable  confinement  conditions 
and  tectonic  stresses.  Yet,  the  Nuclear  Explosion  Monitoring  (NEM)  research  community  has  no 
unifying  model  for  S-wave  generation  from  explosions.  Instead,  there  are  only  theories  on  the 
mechanisms  for  5'-wave  generation  from  explosions.  Proposed  explanations  for  the  Lg  phase 
include  pS  conversions  at  the  free  surface  (Xie  and  Lay,  1994)  and  Rg  generated  by  a 
compensated  linear-vector  dipole  source  (CLVD;  Gupta  et  al.,  1997;  Patton  and  Taylor,  1995; 
Stevens  et  al.,  2003a;  Patton  et  ah,  2005)  that  is  scattered  (Myers  et  al.,  1999)  into  S  and/or  Lg 
along  the  propagation  path  due  to  topography  (Myers,  2007)  and/or  geology  heterogeneity  (Lay 
and  Xie,  2007).  Modeling  by  Sammis  (2003)  has  shown  that  crack  nucleation  and  growth  can 
generate  significant  S  waves  in  the  far-field.  To  date,  it  has  been  difficult  to  separate  each 
mechanism  in  the  available  NEM  datasets  in  order  to  quantify  their  relative  effects  on  S-wave 
generation. 

Two  of  the  proposed  mechanisms  for  5'-wave  generation  involve  secondary  processes  related  to 
the  damage  and  deformations  caused  by  the  explosions.  First,  outside  the  cavity  radius,  there  is  a 
“shell”  of  fragmented  rock.  Sammis  (2002)  theoretically  showed  that  the  integrated  effect  of  the 
nucleation  and  growth  of  the  fractures  in  this  shell  can  generate  secondary  seismic  waves  as 
large  as  the  P  waves  from  the  explosion  itself 

The  second  proposed  method  is  a  Compensated  Linear  Vector  Dipole  (CLVD)  source,  which  is 
an  elastodynamic  equivalent  of  a  conical  source.  In  this  case,  it  is  an  inverted  cone  with  apex  at 
the  detonation  point  (Patton  et  al.,  2005).  Media  within  the  cone  deforms  and  fails  as  a  result  of 
tensile  stresses  caused  by  the  downgoing  shock  wave  reflected  off  the  free  surface.  Spallation  is 
an  obvious  example  of  such  failure.  Driven  block  motions  at  depth,  as  envisioned  by  Masse 
(1981),  is  another  example,  which  may  have  greater  significance  for  seismic  wave  generation. 

Weston  Geophysical  Corp.,  New  England  Research,  Inc.,  and  several  geotechnical  consultants 
conducted  the  Vermont  Damage  Experiment  in  central  Vermont  during  July  2008.  A  series  of 
five  explosions  using  charges  having  yields  of  135  and  270  lbs  and  three  types  of  explosives 
were  detonated  in  homogeneous  low  fracture  density  granite.  The  goal  of  the  experiment  was  to 
generate  different  amounts  of  rock  damage  around  the  source  by  using  explosives  with 
dramatically  different  velocities  of  detonation  (VOD),  ranging  from  0.5  to  8.1  km/sec,  and  then 
relate  the  shear  wave  generation  to  the  amount  of  damage.  Increased  VOD  causes  increased 
borehole  pressures,  which  exceed  the  rock’s  compressive  breaking  strength,  and  results  in  more 
extensive  fracturing  of  the  source  rock.  This  zone  of  highly  fractured  rock  prevents  the  explosive 
gases  from  being  able  to  drive  long  fractures.  In  contrast,  slower  VOD  explosives  generate  fewer 
fractures  around  the  borehole,  but  the  explosive  gases  are  able  to  enter  the  cracks  and  drive  long 
fractures.  Surface  observation  of  the  test  site  confirmed  this  as  few  radial  fractures  were  found 
for  the  fast  VOD  explosive,  multiple  small  cracks  were  seen  for  the  middle  VOD  explosive,  and 
large  fractures  with  surface  displacement  were  found  for  the  slowest  VOD  explosive. 
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We  used  pre-  and  post-shot  core  analysis  to  quantify  significant  differences  in  the  damage 
induced  by  the  explosions.  The  extent  of  damage  can  be  characterized  by  determining  rock 
properties.  Laboratory  measurements  of  ultrasonic  velocities,  permeability,  resistivity  and 
porosity  are  sensitive  to  the  microcrack  density  in  the  granite.  Velocities  are  slower, 
permeabilities  are  higher,  resistivities  are  lower,  and  porosities  are  higher  in  the  damaged 
intervals.  These  results  are  consistent  with  a  microcrack  scale  fracture  population  that  is 
enhanced  by  the  blasts.  This  damage  has  been  determined  to  extend  vertically  to  as  much  as  6-7 
meters  from  the  explosive  charge  emplacement.  Larger  scale  fractures  are  not  apparent  below  the 
blasts,  but  are  developed  above  the  blast  interval  and  they  extend  beyond  the  interval  identified 
by  the  laboratory  measurements. 

Over  140  seismic  sensors  were  installed  to  record  the  blast,  ranging  in  distance  from  5  m  to  30 
km.  Peak  particle  velocity  (PPV)  studies  found  that  the  fastest  VOD  explosive.  Composition  B, 
expended  much  of  its  energy  at  the  source  pulverizing  the  surrounding  rock.  The  middle  VOD 
explosive,  heavy  ANFO,  produced  the  largest  PPV,  while  the  slowest  VOD  explosive,  black 
powder,  produced  PPV  one-third  the  size  of  the  ANFO  PPV. 

Source  scaling  studies  found  the  black  powder  shot  produced  seismic  amplitudes  up  to  an  order 
of  magnitude  less  than  the  ANFO  and  COMP  B  amplitudes  above  5  Hz,  but  created  Rayleigh 
waves  similar  in  amplitude  to  those  from  the  ANFO  shot.  The  black  powder  shot  produced  larger 
Rayleigh  and  Love  waves  than  the  COMP  B  shot.  The  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots  generated 
similar  amplitudes  above  8  Hz,  but  the  ANFO  source  Rayleigh  waves  were  up  to  twice  as  large 
and  the  Love  waves  were  up  to  three  times  as  large  as  those  from  the  COMP  B  shot.  The  seismic 
waves  followed  an  almost  identical  travel  path  indicating  that  differences  in  the  source  region 
(e.g.,  possibly  damage)  are  responsible  for  the  variations  in  surface  and  shear  wave  energy. 
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2.  EXPERIMENT  QUICKLOOK 

INTRODUCTION 

Weston  Geophysical  Corp.,  New  England  Research,  Inc.,  and  a  variety  of  blasting  and 
geotechnical  consultants  conducted  the  experimental  field  phase  of  the  New  England  Damage 
Experiment  (NEDE)  in  a  granite  quarry  near  Barre,  VT,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July 
2008.  The  goal  of  this  experiment  was  to  characterize  the  damage  around  an  explosion  and  to 
identify  possible  source(s)  of  shear  wave  generation.  The  velocity  of  explosive  detonation 
(VOD)  and  resulting  borehole  pressures  have  been  shown  to  influence  the  amount  of  damage 
from  an  explosion  (http://www.johnex.com.au/index.php?section=105  (last  accessed  in  June 
2009)).  A  faster  VOD  generates  higher  pressures  that  crush  the  rock  into  a  powder,  which 
inhibits  the  explosive  gasses  during  the  crack  forming  processes.  We  detonated  various  types  of 
explosives  with  significantly  different  VOD  so  we  could  examine  the  quantity  of  damage  from 
each  source.  Seismic  sensors  were  installed  specifically  to  record  this  experiment.  Pre-blast 
studies  of  the  source  rock  properties  were  conducted  and  were  compared  to  post-blast  studies  so 
that  the  damage  generated  by  the  explosions  could  be  quantified.  We  have  conducted  initial 
analyses  of  the  data  to  quantify  the  shear  wave  generation.  The  goal  of  this  chapter  of  the  report 
is  to  document  the  field  project  and  the  data  collected. 

Objective 

Recent  advances  in  explosion  source  theory  indicate  that  the  damage  that  occurs  near  an 
explosion  is  a  prominent  source  of  S-wave  energy.  The  Ashby  and  Sammis  (1990)  model  for 
crack  nucleation  and  growth  predicts  5'-wave  generation  in  the  far  field  (Figure  1;  Sammis, 
2002).  Modeling  by  Patton  et  al.  (2005)  and  Stevens  et  al.  (2003a)  have  shown  the  importance 
of  the  cone  of  damage  above  a  source,  modeled  by  a  compensated  linear  vector  dipole  (CLVD), 
in  generating  Rg  in  the  near  field  and  S  (Lg)  in  the  far  field,  respectively.  The  phenomenology  in 
the  CLVD  regime  includes  block  motions,  crack  damage,  and  spallation.  The  NEDE  was 
conducted  to  test  these  theories  and  provide  empirical  data  to  aid  in  answering  questions 
regarding  shear  wave  generation  mechanism(s). 

Location 

The  NEDE  was  conducted  in  the  Barre  granite,  a  homogenous  hard  rock  with  low  fracture 
density  (Figure  ),  to  allow  study  of  the  damage  zones  and  fractures  created  by  a  fully  confined 
and  contained  explosion.  Figure  shows  a  general  geologic  map  of  Vermont  with  a  black  box 
showing  the  location  of  the  Barre  granite.  The  geology  of  Vermont  is  an  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  with  structural  trends  that  generally  run  in  a  north  to  northeast 
orientation.  The  Barre  granite  is  a  felsic  intrusion  into  Silurian  to  Devonian  age  rocks  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley-Gaspe  Basin  caused  by  melting  due  to  closing  of  a  basin  and  collision  of 
continental  landmasses  (Doolan,  1996).  Significant  reshaping  of  the  land  occurred  under  thick 
ice  sheets. 
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Figure  1.  Rheology  surrounding  an  underground  explosion  (after  Rodean  (1971)  and 
modified  by  Sammis  for  acoustic  fluidization  from  Melosh,  1979). 

The  fine-grained  Barre  grey  granite  has  been  quarried  for  over  100  years  as  a  monument  stone 
due  its  low  fracture  density  and  homogeneous  composition.  While  coring  the  granite  for  our  test 
applications,  the  driller  often  had  to  snap  the  core  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  due  to  a  lack  of 
naturally  occurring  fractures.  A  site  near  the  active  quarry  pit  was  originally  chosen  for  the  blasts 
(Figure  ).  The  upper  50  feet  of  fractured  and  weathered  granite  had  been  stripped  off  at  this  site, 
which  allowed  us  to  be  closer  in  depth  to  the  relatively-unfractured,  monument-quality  Barre 
granite.  Unfortunately,  this  site  was  too  close  to  a  nearby  cell/radio  tower  and  the  active  quarry 
wall  to  detonate  our  planned  400  lb  explosions. 

Core  drilling  at  an  alternative  test  site  (Figure  )  was  conducted  further  away  from  the  active 
quarry  wall  and  a  nearby  cell/radio  tower.  The  alternative  site  would  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  sensitive  structures  so  that  the  planned  400  lb  blasts  could  be  safely  detonated.  Unfortunately, 
the  granite  had  a  much  higher  fracture  density  (it  was  quarried  for  aggregate  stone)  and  drilling 
encountered  large  schistosic  xenoliths  (Figure  ).  This  site  was  abandoned  and  the  experiment  was 
returned  into  the  original  location  (Figure  ).  In  order  to  reduce  the  projected  ground  vibrations  at 
the  cell/radio  tower  and  high  wall  of  the  active  quarry  to  safe  limits,  we  scaled  the  planned 
explosions  down  to  ~200  lbs. 


Figure  2.  Photograph  of  3-5  m  thick  relatively-unfractured  sections  of  Barre  granite.  The 
test  site  was  located  behind  this  granite  ledge. 
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EXPLANATION 


?ta-  S  S  5  A  C  M  U  ji  f,  I  1  5 

Figure  3.  Geologic  map  (modified)  from  the  Vermont  Geological  Survey.  The  black  box 
highlights  Barre,  VT  and  the  Barre  granite  igneous  intrusion  to  the  southeast.  Source: 
http://www.anr.state.vt.us/DEC/GEO/images/geo5.JPG  (last  accessed  June  2009) 
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Figure  4.  Location  of  the  test  site  and  alternative  test  site  in  relation  to  nearby  structures. 


Figure  5.  Photo  of  the  highly-fractured  nature  of  the  granite  at  the  alternative  test  site  (see 
Figure  4)  and  a  contact  with  large  xenoliths  at  the  abandoned  test  site. 
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SEISMIC  DEPLOYMENTS 


The  NEDE  explosions  were  recorded  on  over  140  seismic  instruments,  including  short-period 
seismometers,  high-g  accelerometers,  and  a  high-resolution  video  camera,  deployed  at  distances 
of  less  than  5  m  to  30  km  from  the  explosions.  We  recovered  99.1%  of  the  data. 

Near-Source  Array 

Jessie  Bonner,  James  Britton,  Katherine  Murphy,  Sam  Huffstetler,  Delaine  Reiter,  and  Mark 
Leidig  (Weston)  deployed  6  short  period  Mark  Product  L4-3D  seismometers,  2  Endevco  100  g 
accelerometers,  and  5  TerraTek  40  g  accelerometers  in  close  proximity  to  the  explosions  to 
record  the  source  phenomenology.  All  of  these  instruments  recorded  three  components  (3C)  of 
motion.  One  of  the  accelerometers  (NIB)  was  moved  before  each  shot  to  be  less  than  5  m  from 
the  borehole  to  record  shot  time.  In  addition  to  acquiring  shot  time,  these  near-source  data  will  be 
used  in  moment  tensor  inversions.  Table  1  lists  the  locations  and  instrumentation  deployed  for 
the  three-component  near-source  array.  Figure  shows  the  locations  of  the  very  close-in  sensors 
and  the  shot  locations.  The  remainder  of  the  near-source  stations,  at  distances  of  less  than  1  km, 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  7. 

Station  N5  was  across  an  80  m  deep  quarry  pit  (Don  Murray,  pers.  comm.),  now  fdled  with 
water.  This  pit  may  have  an  effect  on  the  data  at  station  N5  and  the  data  for  some  shots  at  station 
N4.  Station  N2  was  deployed  above  the  test  site  on  the  edge  of  a  high  wall. 


Table  I.  Near-source  3C  Sensors. 


Station 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elev  (m) 

Channels  1-3 

S/N 

Channels  4-6 

S/N 

DAS 

DISK 

GPS 

NIA 

44.15785 

-72.47808 

503 

Endevco 

6 

734 

5715 

663 

NIB  Shot  1 

44.15782 

-72.47852 

mm 

Endevco 

2 

734 

5715 

663 

NIB  Shot  2 

44.15803 

-72.47814 

mm 

Endevco 

2 

734 

5715 

663 

NIB  Shot  3 

44.15783 

-72.47773 

mm 

Endevco 

2 

734 

5715 

663 

NIB  Shot  4 

44.15749 

-72.47793 

506 

Endevco 

2 

734 

5715 

663 

NIB  Shot  5 

44.15752 

-72.47753 

503 

Endevco 

2 

734 

5715 

663 

N2 

44.15826 

-72.47862 

533 

L4-3D 

189 

TerraTek 

7 

738 

87 

664 

N3 

44.15724 

-72.47930 

492 

L4-3D 

257 

TerraTek 

9 

716 

5106 

248 

N4 

44.15642 

-72.47736 

500 

L4-3D 

619 

TerraTek 

8 

733 

5959 

669 

N5 

44.15687 

-72.47575 

506 

L4-3D 

37 

TerraTek 

6 

739 

5247 

674 

N6 

44.15967 

-72.48204 

489 

L4-3D 

L41168 

940F 

4196 

N7 

44.15637 

-72.47913 

502 

L4-3D 

628 

TerraTek 

4 

743 

5713 

244 

The  near-source  accelerometers  and  seismometers  were  placed  in  a  shallow  hole,  oriented  to  true 
north,  and  lightly  covered  with  dirt.  True  north  was  16°  west  of  magnetic  north  at  our  location 
for  the  experiment.  For  placement  of  the  Endevco  accelerometers,  very  shallow  holes  were  dug 
into  the  granite  with  a  rock  bar.  The  sensors  were  coupled  to  the  granite  with  dirt  and  granite 
flour  from  the  drilling.  Data  were  recorded  at  250  sps  on  24-bit  Reftek  72A-08  DAS  for  all 
stations  except  N6,  which  was  digitized  on  a  Reftek  RT130.  More  recording  parameters  can  be 
found  in  Table  2.  The  DAS  and  GPS  clock  were  placed  in  a  plastic  tub  and  covered  by  a  garbage 
bag.  The  external  GPS  clock  acquired  GMT  time.  A  17  Ah  deep-cycle  battery  powered  each 
station.  Figure  and  Figure  9  show  examples  of  the  sensor  installation  and  the  plastic  tub  with 
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recording  equipment.  Information  on  the  near-source  vertical-component  only  sensors  shown  in 
Figure  7  can  be  found  in  the  following  “Texan  Network”  section. 


Table  2.  Near-Source  Recording  Parameters. 


Parameter 

Value 

Digitizer 

Reftek  72A-08  (N1-N5,  N7) 

Reftek  RT130  (N6) 

Channels 

Reftek  72A-08  -  6 

Reftek  RT130- 3 

Resolution 

24-bit 

Gain 

1 

Sample  Rate 

250 

Record  Mode 

Continuous 

Data  Format 

Reftek  72A-08  -  PASSCAL*  32  bit 
Reftek  RT130  -  PASSCAL  Compressed 

Figure  6.  Test  site  station  N1  (blue  triangles)  and  shots  (red  stars).  N1  consisted  of  two 
Endevco  accelerometers.  NIA  remained  stationary  for  all  5  shots,  while  NIB  moved  to  be 
less  than  5  m  from  each  shot.  Station  N2  and  the  camera  are  also  shown  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  test  site.  (Google  Earth  Background) 


*  Program  for  Array  Seismic  Studies  of  the  Continental  Lithosphere 
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Figure  7.  Near-source  stations  N1-N7  (white  triangle  with  red  outline)  and  Texans'  NTOl- 
NT27  (white  dot  with  red  outline).  N1  consisted  of  two  sensors,  one  of  which  moved  for 
each  shot  (Figure  6).  The  shots  (white  stars  with  black  outline)  can  be  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  image.  (Google  Earth  Background) 


t  ‘‘ 


Texans”  refer  to  single-component  geophones  recorded  on  a  small  digitizer  with  internal  memory  and  power. 
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Figure  8.  Example  of  near-source  instrument  installation.  Katherine  Murphy  levels  and 
orients  a  TerraTek  accelerometer  to  true  north  while  Sam  Huffstetler  installs  the  Reftek 
72A-08  digitizer  and  battery. 


Figure  9.  A  second  example  of  installing  a  near-source  accelerometer  and  seismometer 
(Delaine  Reiter,  Sam  Huffstetler,  and  Mark  Leidig). 
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Station  N3  had  a  timing  issue.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  was  a  problem  with  the  DAS  or  clock, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  data  fde,  the  time  would  jump  1  second  forward  and  then  back. 
This  would  happen  a  few  times  for  each  fde.  Arrivals  at  N3  came  in  late  by  an  increasing 
number  of  seconds  with  respect  to  the  other  near-source  stations.  The  offsets  seem  to  be  in  terms 
of  full  seconds  as  the  millisecond  accuracy  appears  to  be  correct,  but  we  cannot  verify  this. 
Corrections  to  the  processed  data  have  been  applied  by  the  amounts  shown  in  Table  3.  Station 
N3  should  not  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  velocity  model. 


Table  3.  Station  N3  Timing  Corrections. 


Shot 

Correction  (sec) 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

7 

4 

11 

5 

14 

Short  Period  3C  Linear  Arrays 

Two  linear  arrays  of  short-period  3C  seismometers  were  deployed  extending  away  from  the  test 
site  for  30  km  in  two  directions  as  shown  in  Figure  and  Table  4.  Station  spacing  was  designed  to 
be  every  3  km  “as  the  crow  flies”  from  the  test  site.  A  lack  of  roads  and  many  inaccessible  areas, 
particularly  along  the  NE  line,  made  maintaining  station  spacing  and  a  straight  line  difficult. 
Station  NE06  was  not  deployed  due  to  a  6  km  region  void  of  any  roads.  The  NE  line  followed 
the  trend  of  the  granite  intrusives  and  the  structural  trend  of  the  region  (Figure  ),  while  the  SE 
line  cut  across  the  structural  trend.  The  stations  were  generally  located  along  dirt  roads  that  only 
saw  local  resident  traffic.  Vehicle  traffic  can  be  seen  in  the  recordings,  and  passing  cars 
interfered  with  a  few  recordings.  Permissions  were  obtained  to  install  these  sensors  from  the 
local  Vermont  towns,  but  several  stations  along  the  NE  line  required  landowner  permission  as 
well  (Figure  11). 

Nine  Sercel  (formerly  Mark  Products)  1  Hz  L4-3D  short  period  seismometers  with  Reftek 
RT130  digitizers  were  installed  along  the  NE  line  by  Mark  Leidig,  James  Britton,  and  Katherine 
Murphy  (Weston)  and  Lisa  Foley  (PASSCAL).  Along  the  SE  line,  ten  Mark  Products  2  Hz  L22 
short  period  seismometers  were  installed  by  Jessie  Bonner,  Sam  Huffstetler,  Delaine  Reiter 
(Weston)  and  Willie  Zamora  (PASSCAL).  All  stations  had  an  external  GPS  clock  for  recording 
GMT  time  and  recorded  at  250  sps.  More  recording  information  can  be  found  in  Table  5. 

The  sensors  were  oriented  to  truth  north,  placed  in  a  shallow  hole,  leveled,  and  loosely  covered 
with  soil  (Figure  ).  The  soil  was  generally  an  organic  rich  dense  soil,  but  sometimes  had  large 
amounts  of  decaying  plant  matter  that  left  the  site  somewhat  “spongy”.  No  solid  bedrock  was 
found  at  the  sites  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  site  responses  will 
have  some  variation.  A  huddle  test  was  conducted  prior  to  the  experiment  and  that  information 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  2A.  PASSCAL  collected  in-situ  response  information  for  each  of  the 
L22s  on  the  SE  line.  This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  2B.  Lisa  Foley  examined  the  in- 
situ  response  data  and  found  sensor  496L  (SE02)  had  a  “bad”  channel  2  and  thinks  that  a  faulty 
internal  connection  is  the  cause.  Initial  examination  of  the  experiment  data  did  not  show  any 
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abnormalities  with  this  sensor.  She  also  noted  that  the  462L  (SE08)  sensor  had  swapped  and 
reversed  cables,  which  made  the  north/south  channel  into  the  east/west  channel  and  vice  versa. 
The  polarity  on  each  channel  was  also  flipped.  Factory  response  information  for  the  Sercel  L4- 
3Ds  can  be  found  in  Appendix  2C. 


The  RT130  digitizer,  GPS  clock,  and  79  AH  deep-cycle  battery  were  placed  in  a  black  plastic 
bag  and  hidden  behind  bushes  or  covered  with  grass  and  leaves  for  camouflage.  The  GPS  clock 
was  held  upright  by  attaching  the  sensor  cable  to  the  DAS  through  the  metal  clock  loop.  At  a 
couple  sites,  tall  grass  interfered  with  satellite  reception  and  the  clock  was  elevated  by  placing  it 
on  top  of  foam  pads  that  were  placed  on  the  battery  box. 
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Figure  10.  Linear  array  short  period  stations  (blue  triangles)  and  Texans  (red  triangles). 
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Table  4.  Short  Period  Linear  Array  Stations. 

Station  Latitude  Longitude  Elev  (m)  Channels  1-3  S/N  DAS  GPS 

SEOl  44.13362  -72.46659  514 _ L22  459L  9D63  5155 

SE02  44.10946  -72.44367  475 _ L22  496L  A198  4161 

SEQ3  44.08698  -72.42968  470 _ L22  479L  9669  4188 

SE04  44.06350  -72.39923  595 _ L22  494L  9E50  4176 

SEQ5  44.03733  -72.39093  588 _ L22  72QL  939E  4175 

SE06  44.01771  -72.37772  514 _ L22  643L  930E  3890 

SE07  43.99543  -72.36589  556 _ L22  449L  9E45  4194 

SEQ8  43.96925  -72.33883  456 _ L22  462L  9D42  4198 

SE09  43.94373  -72,32292  507 _ L22  642L  9312  4179 

SEIO  43.92329  -72.30565  369 _ L22  468L  9E40  4189 

NEOl  44.17376  -72.45101  420  L4-3D  L41167  9E4B  2449 

NE02  44.20178  -72.42899  511  L4-3D  L41166  9D8F  2565 

NE03  44.21921  -72.40699  474  L4-3D  L41169  9DEA  2514 

NE04  44,24436  -72,38558  462  L4-3D  L41162  9E18  2711 

NE05  44,26989  -72,36425  447  L4-3D  L41164  9E1B  2531 

NE07  44.30621  -72.30992  436  L4-3D  L41161  9E42  2661 

NE08  44.32654  -72.28904  541  L4-3D  L41165  9E4F  2665 

NE09  44.34530  -72.26903  461 _ L4-3D  L41170  9DAA  2516 

NEIO  44.37157  -72.24832  542  L4-3D  L41163  9E17  2520 


Table  5.  Short  Period  Recording  Parameters. 


Parameter 

Value 

ReftekRT130 

Channels 

3 

Resolution 

24-bit 

Gain 

32 

Sample  Rate 

250 

Record  Mode 

Continuous 

Data  Format 

PASSCAL  Compressed 

Sensor 

1  Hz  Sercel  L4-3D  (NEOl -NEIO) 

2  Hz  Mark  L22  (SEOl -SEIO) 

Sensitivity 

Appendices  B  and  C 
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Figure  12.  Example  of  orienting  to  true  north  and  leveling  an  L4-3D  sensor  on  the  NE  line. 
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Texan  Network 

Weston  Geophysical  and  IRIS  PASSCAL  split  into  three  teams  and  deployed  112  Reftek  RT- 
125  “Texans”  (Figure  )  along  the  NE  and  SE  short  period  array  lines  and  around  the  test  site 
(Figure  7  and  Figure  ).  Two  of  the  1 12  Texans  deployed  either  had  a  cable  or  geophone  problem. 
Data  were  successfully  retrieved  from  every  other  instrument  in  the  experiment.  The  Texan 
stations  are  single  channel  sensors  with  a  4.5  Hz  3”  spike  vertical  geophone  and  were  installed 
every  0.5  km  along  the  short  period  array  lines.  Willie  Zamora  and  Lisa  Foley  scouted  a  possible 
third  line  to  the  west  of  the  test  site,  but  found  the  road  and  traffic  conditions  unfavorable. 

The  team  along  the  SE  line  (Sam  Huffstetler,  Delaine  Reiter,  and  Willie  Zamora)  installed 
sensors  every  0.5  km  of  driving  mileage,  including  in  close  proximity  to  the  short  period  sensors. 
Therefore,  they  installed  45  Texans  in  about  22  km.  Their  stations  are  designated  ST01-ST45. 

The  NE  line  Texan  team  (Mark  Leidig,  Katherine  Murphy,  and  James  Britton)  installed  Texans 
every  0.5  km  (“as  the  crow  flies”)  with  respect  to  the  test  site  and  skipped  sites  that  were  near  the 
already  installed  short  period  sensors.  They  were  only  able  to  install  40  Texans  (NT01-NT40) 
along  their  30  km  line  with  this  method  because  they  were  confronted  with  inaccessible  regions 
where  no  Texans  could  be  placed. 

Jessie  Bonner,  Lisa  Foley,  and  Sam  Huffstetler  formed  the  third  team  and  installed  27  Texans 
around  and  in  the  test  region  (NT01-NT27).  These  Texans  will  be  helpful  in  examining  any 
possible  radiation  patterns  generated  by  the  shots. 

Table  6  lists  the  Texan  locations  and  Table  7  details  the  recording  parameters.  The  Texans  were 
programmed  the  morning  of  installation  by  Willie  Zamora  to  record  during  specified  time 
intervals  for  4  days  at  250  sps  (Table  7).  The  recorder  was  placed  in  a  small  plastic  bag,  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  then  placed  in  a  shallow  trench.  The  geophone  was  placed  vertically  in  the  ground 
using  a  bubble  level  and  everything  was  covered  with  dirt  to  hide  them  and  provide  thermal 
stability.  The  recorders  were  powered  by  two  internal  Duracell  Procell  D  size  batteries  that  were 
installed  prior  to  programming.  Since  all  shots  were  completed  in  one  day,  the  sensors  were 
pulled  on  day  two  of  recording,  acquisition  was  stopped,  and  the  data  were  downloaded. 
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Figure  13.  (Left)  RT-125  “Texan”  seismic  recorder  and  attached  4.5  Hz  vertical  spike 
geophone  (orange).  For  the  experiment,  the  recorder  was  placed  in  a  plastic  bag,  laid  on  its 
side  in  a  trench,  and  everything  was  buried.  (Right)  Texans  in  their  carrying  crates  being 
programmed  prior  to  deployment. 


Table  6.  RT-125  “Texan”  Sensors. 


Station 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elev  (m) 

Geophone 

S/N 

NTOl 

44.14975 

-72.47660 

439 

4.5  Hz 

1847 

NT02 

44.15050 

-72.47139 

474 

4.5  Hz 

1817 

NT03 

44.15306 

-72.46688 

469 

4.5  Hz 

2185 

NT04 

44.15661 

-72.46726 

433 

4.5  Hz 

2988 

NT05 

44.15994 

-72.46902 

419 

4.5  Hz 

2137 

NT06 

44.16267 

-72.47063 

399 

4.5  Hz 

2148 

NT07 

44.16375 

-72.47424 

402 

4.5  Hz 

2087 

NT08 

44.16403 

-72.47813 

411 

4.5  Hz 

3003 

NT09 

44.16295 

-72.48178 

446 

4.5  Hz 

2455 

NTIO 

44.16111 

-72.48428 

450 

4.5  Hz 

2218 

NTH 

44.15758 

-72.48488 

483 

4.5  Hz 

2237 

NTH 

44.15627 

-72.48574 

471 

4.5  Hz 

2703 

NTH 

44.15452 

-72.48631 

445 

4.5  Hz 

2464 

NTH 

44.15202 

-72.48542 

415 

4.5  Hz 

1910 

NTH 

44.15061 

-72.48338 

424 

4.5  Hz 

2450 

NTH 

44.14973 

-72.47993 

436 

4.5  Hz 

2161 

NT17 

44.14983 

-72.47882 

430 

4.5  Hz 

2465 

NT18 

44.15044 

-72.47791 

441 

4.5  Hz 

2459 

NT19 

44.15135 

-72.47785 

469 

4.5  Hz 

1919 

NT20 

44.15220 

-72.47769 

478 

4.5  Hz 

2142 

NT21 

44.15300 

-72.47834 

481 

4.5  Hz 

2589 

NT22 

44.15392 

-72.47892 

485 

4.5  Hz 

1555 

NT23 

44.15469 

-72.47827 

488 

4.5  Hz 

2564 
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Station 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elev  (m) 

Geophone 

S/N 

NT24  44.15552  -72.47762  491  4.5  Hz  2179 

NT25  44.15637  -72.47777  489  4.5  Hz  1923 

NT26  44.15683  -72.47819  488  4.5  Hz  1683 

NT27  44.15724  -72.47828  508  4.5  Hz  1522 

STOl  44.14481  -72.47836  415  4.5  Hz  2155 

ST02  44.14083  -72.47468  470  4.5  Hz  2089 

ST03  44.13749  -72.47077  501  4.5  Hz  1649 

ST04  44.12999  -72.46384  527  4.5  Hz  1739 

ST05  44.12524  -72.46401  508  4.5  Hz  2253 

ST06  44.12048  -72.46160  525  4.5  Hz  1697 

ST07  44.11936  -72.45598  517  4.5  Hz  1836 

ST08  44.11476  -72.45226  487  4.5  Hz  1941 

ST09  44.11152  -72.45009  476  4.5  Hz  1884 

STIO  44.10815  -72.44569  453  4.5  Hz  1718 

STll  44.10532  -72.44118  431  4.5  Hz  1694 

ST12  44.10210  -72.43603  432  4.5  Hz  2044 

ST13  44.09886  -72.43151  456  4.5  Hz  1868 

ST14  44.09502  -72.42836  451  4.5  Hz  2362 

ST15  44.09881  -72.42456  480  4.5  Hz  1676 

ST16  44.09485  -72.42188  502  4.5  Hz  2990 

ST17  44.09256  -72.41641  516  4.5  Hz  2234 

ST18  44.08877  -72.41341  528  4.5  Hz  1746 

ST19  44.08528  -72.40897  555  4.5  Hz  2476 

ST20  44.08119  -72.40638  569  4.5  Hz  1706 

ST21  44.07713  -72.40380  598  4.5  Hz  2994 

ST22  44.07272  -72.40329  641  4.5  Hz  2153 

ST23  44.06861  -72.40077  616  4.5  Hz  1815 

ST24  44.06423  -72.39933  605  4.5  Hz  2091 

ST25  44.06016  -72.39693  587  4.5  Hz  2477 

ST26  44.05563  -72.39617  595  4.5  Hz  2480 

ST27  44.05147  -72.39829  599  4.5  Hz  2479 

ST28  44.04698  -72.39883  623  4.5  Hz  1790 

ST29  44.04327  -72.39462  611  4.5  Hz  1808 

ST30  44.03915  -72.39230  600  4.5  Hz  2475 

ST31  44.03485  -72.39060  606  4.5  Hz  2566 

ST32  44.03075  -72.38752  595  4.5  Hz  2474 

ST33  44.02710  -72.38279  604  4.5  Hz  2612 

ST34  44.02293  -72.38020  618  4.5  Hz  2837 

ST35  44.01464  -72.37524  576  4.5  Hz  2461 

ST36  44.01176  -72.37000  535  4.5  Hz  2463 

ST37  44.01231  -72.36317  520  4.5  Hz  1655 

ST38  44.01310  -72.35706  513  4.5  Hz  2451 

ST39  44.01176  -72.35107  474  4.5  Hz  1841 

ST40  44.00738  -72.34996  483  4.5  Hz  1784 

ST41  44.00307  -72.35169  490  4.5  Hz  2458 

ST42  44.00023  -72.35682  505  4.5  Hz  2452 
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Station 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elev  (m) 

Geophone 

S/N 

ST43  43.99909  -72.36286  518  4.5  Hz  2453 

ST44  43.99044  -72.36703  549  4.5  Hz  2457 

ST45  43.98604  -72.36784  560  4.5  Hz  2230 

TNOl  44.17101  -72.45563  357  4.5  Hz  1827 

TNQ2  44.17853  -72.45098  461  4.5  Hz  1702 

TN03  44.18431  -72.44757  460  4.5  Hz  1762 

TN04  44.19030  -72.44159  464  4.5  Hz  1835 

TN05  44.19208  -72.43277  490  4.5  Hz  1899 

TN06  44.20009  -72.43657  490  4.5  Hz  1934 

TNQ7  44.20498  -72.42451  486  4.5  Hz  2017 

TN08  44.20959  -72.42144  475  4.5  Hz  1634 

TN09  44.20053  -72.40111  429  4.5  Hz  1652 

TNIO  44.20614  -72.39907  419  4.5  Hz  1682 

TNll  44.21946  -72.39829  417  4.5  Hz  1750 

TN12  44.22675  -72.39961  428  4.5  Hz  1569 

TN13  44.22939  -72.39684  463  4.5  Hz  2113 

TN14  44.23362  -72.39248  452  4.5  Hz  1567 

TN15  44.23918  -72.39013  473  4.5  Hz  1570 

TN16  44.24562  -72.38012  470  4.5  Hz  1578 

TN17  44.24944  -72.37331  476  4.5  Hz  1612 

TN18  44.25382  -72.37190  476  4.5  Hz  1520 

TN19  44.25821  -72.36987  455  4.5  Hz  1789 

TN2Q  44.26419  -72.36535  437  4.5  Hz  2478 

TN21  44.27529  -72.36361  436  4.5  Hz  1972 

TN22  44.27692  -72.35464  493  4.5  Hz  2573 

TN23  44.27680  -72.34652  524  4.5  Hz  1677 

TN24  44.29133  -72.30389  454  4.5  Hz  1736 

TN25  44.29651  -72.30374  445  4.5  Hz  2991 

TN26  44.30800  -72.30269  454  4.5  Hz  2562 

TN27  44.31292  -72.30035  492  4.5  Hz  2561 

TN28  44.31717  -72.29567  523  4.5  Hz  2560 

TN29  44.32093  -72.29184  537  4.5  Hz  2572 

TN30  44.32799  -72.28578  537  4.5  Hz  2563 

TN31  44.33274  -72.28131  504  4.5  Hz  2924 

TN32  44.33710  -72.27986  469  4.5  Hz  2927 

TN33  44.33886  -72.27404  453  4.5  Hz  2926 

TN34  44.34054  -72.26735  441  4.5  Hz  2920 

TN35  44.35288  -72.27189  431  4.5  Hz  2902 

TN36  44.36076  -72.27804  394  4.5  Hz  2901 

TN37  44.36620  -72.27633  437  4.5  Hz  2904 

TN38  44.36110  -72.25740  518  4.5  Hz  2874 

TN39  44.36218  -72.24525  594  4.5  Hz  2921 

TN40  44.36885  -72.24784  565  4.5  Hz  2923 
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Table  7.  Texan  Recording  Parameters. 


Parameter 

Value 

Digitizer 

Reftek  RT125 

Channels 

1  -  vertical 

Resolution 

24-bit 

Gain 

32 

LSB  (nV/count) 

57.37 

Sample  Rate 

250 

Record  Mode 

Time  Windows 

Window  1  (UTC) 

2008:194:14:00  to  2008:194:24:00 

Window  2  (UTC)* 

2008:195:14:00  to  2008:195:24:00 

Window  3  (UTC) 

2008:196:19:00  to  2008:196:24:00 

Window  4  (UTC) 

2008:197:19:00  to  2008:197:24:00 

Sensor 

4.5  Hz  vertical  3”  spike 

Video  Camera 

A  Sony  Hi-8  video  camera  recorded  all  of  the  explosions  in  order  to  study  the  surface 
manifestations  of  the  explosions.  A  picture  of  the  camera  overlooking  the  test  site  is  shown  in 
Figure  .  The  camera  needed  to  be  moved  a  few  feet  for  Shot  3  to  avoid  the  vantage  angle  being 
blocked  by  vegetation.  The  camera  was  moved  back  to  its  initial  location  for  shots  4  and  5.  The 
locations  of  the  camera  are  listed  in  Table  8  and  plotted  in  Figure  .  The  Hi-8  analog  videos  were 
digitized  to  small  computer  movies.  Jessie  Bonner  also  recorded  many  of  the  explosions  using 
his  personal  hand  held  video  camera  placed  on  a  tripod  near  the  blasts.  Those  videos  provide  a 
view  of  the  blasts  from  a  different  angle. 


Table  8.  Camera  Locations. 


Station 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elev  (m) 

Shots  Recorded 

Camera  1 

44.15837 

-72.47800 

541 

1,2,  4,5 

Camera2 

44.15842 

-72.47816 

538 

3 

*  NOTE;  Texan  recording  stopped  on  day  195  and  data  downloaded. 
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Figure  14.  Camera  overlooking  the  test  site. 
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EXPLOSIONS  IN  BARRE  GRANITE 


Shot  Characteristics 

Five  explosions  were  detonated  at  the  test  site  on  12  July  2008  (Table  9).  A  delay- fired 
produetion  shot  was  eonducted  on  1 1  July  2008,  and  we  have  the  blasters  information  for  this 
shot  (Appendix  2E).  A  goal  of  this  experiment  was  to  examine  how  the  veloeity  of  detonation 
(VOD)  affeets  the  damage  and  shear  wave  generation.  Three  explosives  with  dramatically 
different  VOD  were  used  to  compare  these  effects.  Our  planned  single- fired  blasts  ranged  in 
yield  from  134  to  270  lbs  of  explosives  with  the  first  three  being  -135  lbs  of  black  powder, 
ANFO/Emulsion  (Heavy  ANFO),  and  Composition  B  (COMP  B),  respectively.  The  blast  plan 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Tim  Rath  of  Maxam-North  America  who  was  assisted  by 
Peter  West  and  Jason  Trippiedi. 


Table  9.  Origin  Characteristics  for  NEDE  Shots. 


Shot 

Date 

Origin  Time 
(GMT) 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elevation 

(m) 

Borehole/ 
Centroid 
Depth  (m) 

Stemming 

(m) 

Yield 

(lbs) 

Explosive 

1 

7/12/2008 

(194) 

14:37:42.160 

44.15774 

-72.47848 

509 

9.15/8.33 

7.50 

134 

Black 

Powder 

2 

7/12/2008 

(194) 

16:02:05.020 

44.15800 

-72.47813 

509 

11.89/11.31 

10.74 

135.5 

ANFO/Emul 

50:50 

3 

7/12/2008 

(194) 

17:30:40.730 

44.15780 

-72.47770 

503 

11.77/11.30 

10.83 

136 

COMPB 

4 

7/12/2008 

(194) 

19:16:15.010 

44.15751 

-72.47797 

508 

14.02/12.87 

11.73 

269.5 

ANFO/Emul 

50:50 

5 

7/12/2008 

(194) 

20:50:12.770 

44.15754 

-72.47757 

503 

13.60/12.67 

11.73 

270 

COMPB 

PI 

7/11/2008 

(193) 

^19:33:54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1934 

ANFO 

Note:  Yield  is  based  on  explosives  +  detonators. 


Lat/Long/Elevation  error  was  4+  meters  according  to  the  GPS  unit. 

Black  powder  is  traditionally  used  for  firearms  and  fireworks  because  its  slow  bum  rate  produces 
gases  that  can  propel  a  bullet  but  not  damage  the  barrel.  It  has  a  low  brisance,  the  rate  at  which 
an  explosive  reaches  maximum  pressure,  which  means  it  generates  relatively  fewer  fractures  in 
the  rock  around  the  explosive  source.  The  fractures  generated  will  be  longer  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  explosive  gasses.  Occasionally,  it  is  used  to  break  monument  stone,  such  as  granite,  without 
damaging  the  stone  itself  due  to  properties  of  gas  expansion  only  along  pre-existing  cracks. 

ANFO/Emulsion  (Figure  )  is  the  primary  blasting  agent  used  in  the  mining  industry  due  to  its 
stability,  low  cost,  easy  production  as  well  as  optimum  blast  effects  for  rock  fracturing.  ANFO  is 
considered  a  high  explosive  when  properly  confined  and  especially  when  mixed  with  an 
emulsion.  We  use  the  phrase  “Heavy  ANFO”  to  describe  the  50:50  ANFO:Emulsion  mix  used 
for  the  NEDE. 

Composition  B  (Figure  )  is  a  military  grade  explosive  composed  of  RDX  and  TNT.  It  is 
primarily  used  in  military  applications  such  as  munitions.  COMP  B  is  a  shapeable  charge  and 
was  cast  specifically  to  fit  our  boreholes.  One  cast  charge  was  used  for  Shot  3  and  two  were  used 
for  Shot  5.  The  high  VOD  of  this  explosive  allowed  it  to  be  used  in  the  first  nuclear  weapons. 
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During  the  experiment,  increased  care  was  required  handling  this  explosive  due  to  its  increased 
sensitivity  and  the  booster  being  strapped  to  the  charge  as  it  was  being  lowered  down  the  hole 
(Figure  ).  A  small  amount  of  ANFO/Emulsion  was  poured  in  the  hole  prior  to  loading  the  COMP 
B  charge  to  increase  explosive  coupling  to  the  borehole. 


Figure  15.  Loading  of  ANFO/Emulsion  explosive. 


Figure  16.  COMP  B  charge  and  the  tube  taped  on  to  hold  the  detonator. 
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Figure  17.  Lowering  the  COMP  B  charge  into  the  hole. 


Table  9  lists  the  total  depth  of  the  boreholes,  the  centroid  depths  of  the  explosive  column,  and  the 
amount  of  stemming.  Stemming  consisted  of  granite  flour  from  drilling,  a  blast  plug  (Figure  ) 
designed  to  lock  into  the  borehole  walls,  and  I/2”  gravel.  The  boreholes  had  a  9”  diameter  as 
logged  by  Hager-Richter  Geoscience  (Figure  ). 


The  shot  time  was  determined  by  placing  an  Endevco  accelerometer  (NIB)  within  5  m  of  the 
borehole  and  examining  the  first  large  positive  break  on  the  vertical  component.  With  the 
explosives  at  a  maximum  depth  of  13  m,  the  compressional  wave  took  less  than  three 
milliseconds  to  reach  the  sensor.  The  origin  time  is  accurate  to  better  than  0.05  seconds. 

Velocity  of  Detonation 

The  velocity  of  detonation  (VOD;  Table  10)  was  measured  using  a  MREL  HandiTrap  II.  A 
resistance  wire  is  taped  to  the  booster  and  lowered  down  the  hole.  As  the  explosives  bum  up  the 
borehole,  the  resistance  wire  is  melted  and  the  recorder  measures  the  decreasing  resistance  at  1 
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million  samples  per  second.  The  resistance  was  then  converted  to  distance  and  a  velocity 
calculated. 

Black  powder  bums  the  slowest  with  a  VOD  of  0.49  km/s  (1608  ft/s;  Figure  ).  The 
ANFO/Emulsion  (Figure  )  and  COMP  B  (Figure  )  explosives  are  considered  high  explosives  due 
to  their  5.26  and  8.31  km/s  VOD,  respectively.  The  first  ANFO/Emulsion  shot  detonated  with  a 
VOD  of  5.06  km/s.  It  is  not  clear  why  there  is  a  VOD  difference  between  these  two  shots. 
Explosive  confinement  can  play  an  important  role  in  explosive  performance  and  may  have  been 
a  factor.  The  blaster  forgot  to  attach  the  VOD  resistance  wire  to  Shot  3,  the  first  COMP  B 
charge,  as  he  was  focused  on  safely  handling  the  charge. 

NOTE:  The  VOD  data  were  more  thoroughly  processed  after  we  left  the  field  and  the  values 
were  adjusted.  Figure  and  Table  1 1  show  the  data  and  improved  values. 


Figure  18.  Blast  plug  (white  ball)  used  to  help  stem  the  holes. 
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Table  10.  Velocity  of  Detonation. 


Shot 

Explosive 

VOD  (km/sec) 

1 

Black  Powder 

0.49 

2 

ANFO/Emul  50:50 

5.06 

3 

COMPB 

- 

4 

ANFO/Emul  50:50 

5.26 

5 

COMPB 

8.31 

Figure  20.  Black  powder  VOD  of  0.49  km/s  (1608  ft/s)  from  Shot  1. 


Figure  21.  ANFO/Emulsion  VOD  of  5.26  km/s  (17256  ft/s)  from  Shot  4. 
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Time  (itib) 


Figure  22.  COMP  B  VOD  of  8.31  km/s  (27267  ft/s)  from  Shot  5. 

T able  11.  Velocity  of  Detonation  Reprocessed. 


Shot 

Explosive 

VOD  (km/sec) 

1 

Black  Powder 

0.53±0.3 

2 

ANFO/Emul  50:50 

4.76±0.7 

3 

COMPB 

N/A 

4 

ANFO/Emul  50:50 

4.89±0.3 

5 

COMPB 

8.1±0.2 
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Figure  23.  Velocity  of  detonation  recordings  for  four  shots  of  the  five  shots.  A  fifth  shot 
was  not  recorded  using  VOD  equipment.  The  raw  VOD  data  were  aligned  so  that  the 
approximate  start  of  the  resistance  wire  burn  was  at  distance=0.  Also  shown  are  the 
lengths  of  the  explosives  column  (bars  at  left)  which  correlate  fairly  well  with  the  VOD 
data. 

Surface  Effects 

A  Sony  Hi-8  video  camera  (Figure  )  recorded  each  explosion.  The  analog  video  was  digitized 
into  mpeg  movies  available  via  e-mail  from  Weston  Geophysical  Corporation.  The  video  data 
show  the  surface  processes  that  occurred  during  the  explosion  so  that  secondary  effects  of  the 
source  can  be  modeled.  All  shots  spalled,  but  no  shots  cratered  or  produced  fly  rock.  Shot  1 
generated  the  most  observable  surface  fracturing  and  still  video  images  are  shown  in  Figure  .  A 
photo  of  the  largest  crack  generated  by  Shot  1  is  shown  in  Figure  .  This  crack  both  opened  and 
had  vertical  displacement  of  a  few  centimeters. 

Along  with  the  black  powder  shot,  the  small  ANFO/Emulsion  Shot  2  produced  some  surface 
fracturing  (Figure  ),  although  the  extent  was  not  the  same  as  from  Shot  1 .  Neither  Shot  3  (Figure 


velocity  or  Oetonadon  Results 


Black  Pcwef 
Heavy  AWFO 
Heavy  ANFO 
CompB 
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)  or  Shot  4  (Figure  )  produced  any  surface  fracturing  visible  in  the  video,  although  small  cracks 
were  observed  on  the  ground  after  the  Shot  4  (Figure  ).  The  two  larger  shots,  shots  4  and  5, 
produced  significantly  more  dust. 


Figure  24.  Digitized  still  Images  of  the  Shot  1  detonation.  Note  the  two  fractures  developing 
after  0.8  s  and  the  further  fractures  after  1.2  s  in  the  red  ellipses. 


Figure  25.  Largest  crack  generated  by  Shot  1. 
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Figure  26.  Digitized  still  images  of  the  Shot  2  detonation.  Three  fractures  develop  in  the 
white  granite  flour  at  0.8  s  and  a  larger  opening  releases  a  plume  of  gases  to  the  right  of  the 
flour  at  1.4  s. 


Figure  27.  Digitized  still  images  of  the  Shot  3  denotation.  From  the  hilltop  camera,  there 


were  no  observable  surface  effects  other  than  dust. 


Figure  28.  Digitized  still  Images  of  the  Shot  4  denotation.  This  shot  produced  significantly 
more  dust  than  Shots  1-3.  There  may  be  small  amounts  of  gas  release  in  the  gravel  pile 
after  0.8  s,  but  there  were  no  large  fractures  observable  on  the  video  like  for  Shots  1  and  2. 
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Figure  29.  Crack  from  Shot  4  observed  while  walking  around  the  borehole. 

Two  sections  of  PVC  pipe  (~20’)  were  ejected  from  a  nearby  borehole,  used  for  cross-hole 
tomography,  by  the  explosive  gasses  during  Shot  5.  This  hole  as  well  as  its  partner  hole  on  the 
other  side  of  Shot  5  ejected  large  volumes  of  the  bentonite  grout.  Individual  snapshots  of  the 
video  from  Shot  5  are  provided  in  Figure  .  The  pipe  can  be  seen  leaving  the  borehole  and  the 
grout  being  ejected  beginning  0.6  s  and  0.8  s,  respectively,  after  the  detonation.  Calculations  to 
determine  the  maximum  height  attained  by  the  PVC  pipe  returned  values  ranging  from  20.3  to 
45.6  m.  The  pipe  hit  a  guy  line,  attached  to  a  quarry  tower  crane,  on  the  way  down  (Figure  ) 
making  exact  determination  of  height  difficult,  although  we  believe  it  to  be  approximately  33  m. 
Gas  can  be  seen  shooting  from  the  borehole  under  high  pressure  for  4-5  s  after  the  detonation. 
This  loss  of  containment  will  affect  the  amount  of  gas  available  for  driving  fractures  in  the 
granite  and  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  during  analyses. 
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Figure  30.  Digitized  still  images  of  the  Shot  5  denotation.  The  PVC  pipe  begins  to  leave  the 

borehole  at  0.6  s  and  hits  the  ground  at  6.6  s  after  detonation.  No  observable  fractures  were 
noted  in  the  video. 
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Figure  31.  PVC  pipe  breaking  on  guy  line  during  free  fall  after  being  ejected  from  a  nearby 
borehole  during  Shot  5. 


Peak  Particle  Velocities 

The  proximity  to  nearby  struetures  such  as  a  cell/radio  tower,  the  quarry  high  wall,  and  quarry 
cranes  constrained  the  maximum  size  of  the  blasts  we  could  conduct.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
(USBM)  sets  peak  particle  velocity  limits  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  RI  8507,  1980)  that  we 
followed.  To  allow  for  larger  blasts,  a  second  prospective  test  site  was  investigated  in  another 
region  of  the  mine  (Figure  ).  Unfortunately,  this  site  contained  large  xenoliths  and  the  granite  did 
not  have  a  low  fracture  density  (Figure ). 

The  site  in  closer  proximity  to  the  tower  and  quarry  structures  was  chosen  due  to  the  quality  of 
granite.  The  predicted  peak  particle  velocities  were  calculated  to  determine  the  maximum  shot 
size  using  the  following  equation: 


PPV=K*SD^  (1) 

where  PPV  is  the  peak  particle  velocity  (in/s),  K  is  a  site  constant  (we  used  605,  the  most 
conservative  K  value  for  an  overly-confined  explosion),  SD  is  scaled  distance  (Mb**  ^),  and  A  is 
another  site  constant  (we  used  -1.6,  a  value  based  on  low  attenuation  media). 
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The  results  of  applying  the  planned  shot  sizes  (either  200  or  400  lbs)  and  test  site  geometry  in 
equation  1  are  shown  in  Figure  .  Also  shown  are  the  USBM  limits  for  above  and  below  10  Hz 
and  observed  peak  particle  velocities  from  previous  Weston  Geophysical  experiments.  The 
values  used  in  equation  1  are  very  conservative  and  no  prior  observed  data  have  exceeded  the 
predicted  values. 


Distance  (km) 


Distance  (km) 


Figure  32.  Vibration  limits  set  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (red  dashed  lines),  the 
predicted  values  from  our  blasts  (thin  blue  solid  and  dashed  lines),  distance  to  the  nearby 
structures  (thick  vertical  blue  lines),  and  actual  values  from  previous  experiments  (multi¬ 
colored  circles).  The  peak  particle  velocities  measured  at  the  three  structures  from  the 
NEDE  blasts  are  shown  as  yellow  stars. 


Rob  Haas  of  PreSeis,  Inc.  deployed  “Instantel”  seismic  sensors  at  the  cell/radio  tower,  quarry 
high  wall,  and  the  World  War  II  anchor  chain  shop  to  provide  rapid  (and  independent) 
measurements  of  PPV.  The  location  of  the  WWII  anchor  chain  shop  was  close  to  the  nearest 
residential  structure.  Our  plan  was  to  shoot  the  smaller  shots,  measure  the  PPVs  at  each  site, 
then  decide  whether  or  not  to  shoot  the  larger  charges  as  planned  or  decrease  their  sizes.  Figure 
compares  the  observed  maximum  PPVs  from  the  Instantels  and  the  predictions.  Table  12  shows 
which  NEDE  shot  provided  the  maximum  seismic  vibration  and  acoustic  signal  at  each  structure. 
The  values  were  all  below  the  estimated  PPVs  and  the  USBM  limits  for  safe  vibration  limits. 
The  data  seem  to  align  along  the  trend  of  our  measured  values  from  previous  explosion 
experiments. 


Table  12.  PI 

PVs  Measured  b 

y  PreSeis,  Inc 

Location 

Distance  (ft) 

Max  PPV  (in/sec) 

Shot# 

Max  Acoustic  (db) 

Shot# 

Cell/Phone  Tower 

403 

0.420 

2 

114 

4 

Quarry  Wall 

875 

0.290 

5 

114 

4 

Anchor  Chain  Shop 

1192 

0.060 

3 

105 

2 
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SEISMIC  DATA  EXAMPLES  AND  ANALYSES 


In  this  section,  we  present  examples  of  the  waveforms  collected  during  the  experiment. 

Near-Source 

Below  are  a  few  examples  of  the  near-source  data  recordings.  In  Figure  ,  the  vertical  spall  from 
all  five  shots  are  recorded  on  station  NIB.  Note  the  classic  spall  from  Shot  5  with  an  impulsive 
shock  wave  arrival,  0.2  seconds  of  spall,  and  then  a  small  spike  from  the  slap  down.  Shot  4  has  a 
double  spike  from  the  shock  wave  and  a  longer  spall  before  three  smaller  slap  downs.  Shot  1  has 
a  long  duration  shock  wave  arrival  possibly  caused  by  a  “burning”  of  the  explosives  column 
instead  of  an  instantaneous  detonation.  The  origin  times  for  the  shots  were  determined  from 
these  data  as  well. 


Time  (  s ) 


Figure  33.  Near-source  phenomenology  for  all  five  shots  recorded  on  sensor  NIB  about  5  m 
from  each  blasthole  collar.  These  data  are  not  plotted  on  the  same  amplitude  scales  in 
order  to  better  show  the  characteristics  of  the  initial  shock  wave,  the  -I  g  spall,  and  the 
spall  slapdown(s).  Figure  provides  a  better  representation  of  the  relative  amplitudes 
between  the  shots. 

Close-in  vertical  recordings  of  the  shots  look  remarkably  similar,  particularly  for  shots  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  (Figure  ).  Shot  1  appears  to  have  lower  frequency  energy  content  in  Figure  .  Three 
component  data  are  shown  in  Figure  for  the  first  three  shots.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large 
amplitude  transverse  components  at  these  close-in  distances,  which  have  also  been  observed  in 
prior  experiments  such  as  the  Frozen  Rock  Experiment  in  Alaska. 
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Figure  34.  All  five  shots  recorded  on  the  L4-3D  vertical  channel  of  station  N6.  The  data 
were  scaled  to  the  maximum  amplitude  on  Shot  5. 
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Figure  35.  Vertical,  radial,  and  transverse  data  of  shots  1,  2,  and  3  recorded  on  an  L4-3D  at 
station  N7. 
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Short  Period  Linear  Arrays 

Band-passed,  short-period  linear  array  data  is  presented  in  Figure  through  Figure  highlighting 
the  P,  S{1),  and  surface  waves.  The  pre-event  noise  data  from  NE08  (third  from  the  top)  are 
contaminated  by  the  seismic  response  of  a  passing  automobile. 


Figure  36.  Shot  5  vertical  recordings  on  the  short  period  linear  array  from  north  (top)  to 
south  (bottom)  band  passed  from  1-4  Hz  showing  the  surface  waves. 
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Figure  37.  Shot  5  vertical  recordings  on  the  short  period  linear  array  from  north  (top)  to 
south  (bottom)  band  passed  from  4-10  Hz  showing  the  P  and  S  (?)  waves. 
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Figure  38.  Shot  5  vertical  recordings  on  the  short  period  linear  array  from  north  (top)  to 
south  (bottom)  high  passed  above  10  Hz  showing  the  P  waves  and  P-  and  S-  coda. 
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In  Figure  ,  the  Rayleigh  waves  from  the  five  shots  recorded  at  NE02  are  plotted.  At  this  station, 
the  surface  wave  amplitudes  are  inversely  related  to  the  VOD  of  the  explosives.  If  this  trend  is 
observed  at  other  stations,  and  it  is  found  that  the  slower  VOD  explosions  generated  more 
damage  as  the  video  and  surface  observations  indicate,  then  these  results  may  suggest  that 
damage  around  the  source  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  generation  of  surface  waves. 
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Figure  39.  Rayleigh  waves  at  station  NE02  for  all  five  shots.  Vertical  data  are  band  passed 
between  0.5  and  4  Hz.  Note  decreasing  amplitude  of  the  Rayleigh  waves  from  black  powder 
(Shot  1)  to  ANFO/Emulsion  (shots  2  and  4)  to  COMP  B  (shots  3  and  5).  The  waveforms  are 
color  coded  by  shot  size,  black=135  lbs,  red=270  lbs. 

Texans 

Data  from  Shot  5,  recorded  on  the  two  Texan  profiles,  are  shown  in  Figure  and  Figure  .  The 
data  were  band  pass  filtered  between  4  and  10  Hz  and  plotted  as  a  function  of  distance.  The  two 
Texans  with  either  a  bad  cable  connection  or  geophone  are  apparent  in  the  plots.  P  and  S  arrivals 
are  obvious  in  the  data.  The  SE  line  of  Texans  appears  to  have  a  change  in  the  shear  wave  arrival 
times  around  13  km  distance. 
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Figure  40.  NE  Texan  line  band  passed  from  4  to  10  Hz. 


Figure  41.  SE  Texan  line  band  passed  from  4  to  10  Hz, 


Regional 

A  number  of  regional  stations  in  New  England  (Figure  )  recorded  some  or  all  of  the  NEDE  shots. 
The  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR)  varies  from  excellent  at  Lisbon,  New  Hampshire  (LBNH)  to  not 
very  good  at  most  of  the  stations  for  Shots  1-3.  With  these  data,  our  seismic  data  recording 
distance  range  varies  from  less  than  5  meters  (e.g.,  station  NIB)  to  281  km  (174  miles  as 
recorded  at  the  USGS  station  in  Peaks-Kenny  State  Park,  Maine,  PKME).  The  fact  that  the  Lg 
phase  from  a  134  lb  black  powder  explosion  can  be  recorded  over  280  km  from  the  blast 
highlights  both  the  low  attenuation  in  New  England  and  the  quality  of  the  PKME  station. 
Examples  of  Love  (Figure  )  and  Rayleigh  (Figure  )  waves  from  LBNH  are  plotted  along  with 
shots  4  and  5  recorded  at  PKME  (Figure  ). 

While  the  larger  shots  were  recorded  on  the  New  England  Seismic  Network  (NESN)  stations 
HNH,  QUA2,  and  FFD,  the  SNR  is  very  low.  HNH  seems  to  be  a  very  noisy  station.  QUA2  has 
harmonic  noise  dominating  one  of  the  components.  The  EHZ-only  stations  MDV  and  MIV  of  the 
Lamont-Doherty  network  have  adequate  SNR.  The  3C  station  FRNY  is  probably  the  second-best 
recording  (after  LBHN)  of  the  events  from  these  permanent  stations. 


-74“  -72“  -70“ 

Figure  42.  Seismic  stations  in  New  England  that  recorded  some  of  the  NEDE  blasts  (star). 
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Figure  43.  Love  waves  recorded  on  the  BHT  component  of  LBNH  for  Shot  4  (black)  and 
Shot  5  (red).  The  later  part  of  the  wave  train  may  be  Rayleigh-waves  that  have  scattered 
onto  the  transverse  components.  However,  the  first  part  of  the  wave  train  is  definitely  SH 
motion. 
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Figure  44.  Rayleigh-waves  recorded  on  the  BHZ  component  at  LBNH  from  Shots  4  (black) 
and  5  (red). 
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Figure  45.  Shots  4  (black)  and  5  (red)  recorded  at  PKME  (280  km).  Note  the  impulsive 
arrival  at  group  velocity  4  km/s  only  on  the  Shot  4  record. 
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PRE-  AND  POST-BLAST  SOURCE  ROCK  CHARACTERIZATION 


To  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  measure  the  damage  caused  by  the  blasts,  geophysical  studies 
were  conducted  on  the  source  rock  before  and  after  the  explosions.  Figure  shows  initial  planning 
for  determining  the  damage  to  the  source  rock  by  drilling  observational  boreholes  near  the 
planned  explosion.  The  pre-existing  fractures  and  rock  properties  could  be  measured  before  the 
blast  and  then  the  fractures  and  damage  could  be  observed  in  the  boreholes  after  the  explosions. 
This  plan  was  modified  for  the  actual  experiment  in  that  2”  diameter  core  was  drilled  near  the 
explosion  borehole  and  two  boreholes  were  drilled  on  either  side  of  the  explosion  borehole  to 
perform  a  cross-hole  tomography  (Figure  ). 


Pre-Explosion 

Observational  boreholes 
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Radial  Cracks 
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Figure  46.  Diagram  showing  the  initial  planning  for  geophysical  logging  of  the  source  rock 
before  and  after  the  explosions. 

Core  Samples 

A  photo  of  core  taken  from  the  test  site  is  shown  in  Figure  .  The  driller,  Mike  McGinley,  had  to 
break  much  of  the  core  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  due  to  the  lack  of  natural  fractures  in  the 
granite.  Post-blast  core  samples  were  extracted  to  compare  to  the  pre-blast  samples. 

A  velocity  analysis  of  the  core  extracted  from  near  Shot  2  was  completed  by  Peter  Boyd  (New 
England  Research,  Inc).  Figure  plots  the  compressional  wave  velocity  as  a  function  of  depth  in 
the  core  hole.  The  velocity  increases  with  depth  and  has  a  change  in  slope  at  approximately  30 
feet.  The  increase  in  compressional  wave  velocity  with  orientation,  at  a  single  depth,  can 
approach  25  percent. 

Figure  shows  the  diametrally-transmitted  compressional  wave  velocity,  as  a  function  of  chord 
orientation,  in  the  core  specimen  recovered  from  near  Shot  2.  The  “Fast”  chord  defines  the  strike 
of  the  rift  plane  in  the  Barre  granite,  which  is  N30E°  at  this  site  (Donald  Murray,  pers.  comm. 
2008).  The  rift  plane  is  considered  to  be  near-vertical  and  is  the  orientation  that  the  granite 
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blocks  break  cleanly  when  being  quarried.  The  fastest  compressional  wave  velocity  is 
percent  greater  than  the  slowest  velocity  in  this  specimen. 


19 


Figure  47.  Typical  layout  of  blast  hole  (SH4),  core  hole  (CH-2),  and  cross-hole  tomography 
holes  (XH4-1  and  XH4-2)  for  all  five  shots. 

Televiewer 

Dorothy  Richter,  Rob  Garfield,  and  Alexis  Martinez  of  Hager-Richter  Geoscience  were 
responsible  for  performing  optical  and  acoustic  televiewer  logging  of  the  test  site  (Figure  ) 
before  and  after  the  blasts.  The  resulting  images  provide  a  360°  view  of  the  borehole  walls  for 
mapping  fractures  (Figure  ).  Table  13  lists  the  fractures  found  in  core  hole  1  (CH-1),  and  the 
rank  defines  the  size  and  aperture  of  the  fracture.  This  examination  was  carried  out  for  all  five 
core  holes. 
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Figure  48.  Example  of  unfractured  core  taken  from  the  test  site. 
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Figure  49.  Compressional  wave  velocity  determined  in  a  laboratory  study  of  core  taken 
from  near  Shot  2.  The  diametrals  indicate  orientation  in  the  core  hole. 
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Ti  aiisiiiii^ion  Angle  fiom  DLaiDetiaUy  "Fast”  choi  d  (Degrees) 

Figure  50.  Compressional  wave  velocity  as  a  function  of  azimuth  in  the  Barre  granite  near 
Shot  2.  The  fast  direction  is  oriented  ~30°  east  of  true  north  and  is  believed  to  follow  the 
“rift”  of  the  granite. 
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Figure  51.  Logging  with  acoustic  and/or  optical  televiewer. 


Table  13.  Structures  in  the  Granite  of  Core  Hole  1. 


Depth  (ft) 

Dip  Azimuth  (°) 

Dip  Angle  (°) 

Bedrock  Structure 

6.5 

187 

82 

Fracture  Rank  1 

7.7 

101 

4 

Fracture  Rank  3 

8.3 

185 

17 

Fracture  Rank  2 

8.4 

265 

14 

Fracture  Rank  2 

8.5 

263 

19 

Fracture  Rank  2 

9.9 

179 

67 

Fracture  Rank  1 

10.1 

195 

7 

Fracture  Rank  2 

10.2 

172 

20 

Fracture  Rank  2 

11.9 

82 

41 

Fracture  Rank  1 

11.9 

260 

16 

Fracture  Rank  2 

13.2 

353 

45 

Fracture  Rank  1 

13.6 

224 

39 

Fracture  Rank  2 

14.6 

65 

48 

Fracture  Rank  2 

21.1 

241 

68 

Fracture  Rank  2 

39.6 

105 

26 

Fracture  Rank  2 

50.8 

105 

26 

Fracture  Rank  2 
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Figure  52.  Optical  and  acoustic  televiewer  log  documenting  fractures  in  the  granite. 
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Cross-hole  Tomography 

A  cross-hole  tomography  was  to  be  conducted  prior  to  the  blasting  across  each  blast  hole,  but  the 
grout  used  to  hold  the  PVC  pipe  in  the  holes  was  bentonite-based  instead  of  cement  based.  The 
result  is  shown  in  Figure  .  The  grout  did  not  solidify  properly  to  secure  the  PVC  pipe  and 
“attach”  it  to  the  bore  hole  wall.  It  was  therefore  not  possible  to  conduct  the  cross-hole 
tomography.  New  holes  may  be  drilled  after  the  blasting  and  grouted  properly  so  the  tomography 
can  be  conducted.  The  tomography  will  highlight  the  region  with  seismic  velocities  that  are 
decreased  from  the  background  level  and  therefore  have  sustained  damage  and  fracturing  during 
the  blasting.  Jeff  Reid  of  Hager-Richter  Geoscience  will  be  responsible  for  acquiring  the  data  for 
this  study. 
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APPENDIX  2A.  HUDDLE  TEST 


We  conducted  a  huddle  test  with  all  the  near-source  and  linear  short  period  array  sensors  in 
Lexington,  MA,  on  6  July  2008  prior  to  packing  the  equipment  up  and  trucking  it  to  Barre,  VT. 
The  two  primary  goals  of  this  test  were  to  assemble  working  stations  with  DAS,  GPS  clocks, 
hard  drives,  and  sensors  and  to  record  the  same  signals  on  all  the  sensors  so  we  can  compare 
instrument  response  for  correcting  the  NEDE  blast  data. 

Figure  shows  the  Weston,  PASSCAE,  and  LANE  sensors  with  batteries  and  digitizers  in  close 
proximity  to  record  the  same  signals  at  250  sps.  Table  14  lists  the  equipment  used  during  the 
huddle  test.  The  PASSCAE  and  EANE  sensors  did  not  have  feet  so  it  was  a  challenge  to  level 
them  on  the  sloping  parking  lot. 


Figure  54.  Huddle  test  in  the  Weston  Geophysical  parking  lot  prior  to  the  experiment. 


Some  of  the  old  LANL  sensors  had  bad  channels  and  were  not  used  for  the  actual  experiment. 
For  the  short  period  equipment,  a  Weston  RT130  power  cable  was  found  to  have  reversed 
polarity  connectors.  Reversing  the  connection  to  the  battery  fixed  this  problem.  In  addition,  the 
parameter  files  did  not  upload  properly  to  two  DAS  and  the  data  were  set  to  be  downloaded  to 
disk  and  ethemet.  This  caused  the  internal  memory  to  fill  and  dump  to  disk  once  and  then  stop 
recording.  Data  were  collected  for  the  majority  of  the  huddle  test  though.  A  PASSCAE  RT130 
would  not  boot  so  no  data  were  collected.  This  DAS  was  repaired  in  the  field  and  used  for  the 
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experiment.  We  also  found  that  leaving  the  new  RT130  Palm  controllers  in  the  sun  causes  the 
screen  and  system  to  act  erratically. 


Table  14.  Huddle  Test  Setup. 


DAS 

Disk 

GPS 

CH  1-3 

CH  4-6 

Notes 

734 

5715 

663 

Endevco  6 

Endevco  2 

All  chans  good 

738 

87 

664 

L4-3D  619 

TerraTek  9 

All  chans  good  (TT  hi-freq  noise  on  Z  and  E) 

716 

5106 

248 

L4-3D  84 

TerraTek  13 

L4badE;  TT  has  badN 

745 

5236 

299 

L4-3D  37 

TerraTek  ?? 

Re-do  test 

739 

5237 

674 

L4-3D  623 

TerraTek  6 

L4  bad  E  and  N  valid  >30  Hz;  TT  good,  Z 
may  be  enhanced 

737 

5180 

670 

L4-3D  189 

TerraTek  4 

Re-do  test 

744(1768) 

5713 

244 

L4-3D  257 

TerraTek  7 

Re-do  test 

733 

5959 

669 

L4-3D  628 

All  chans  good 

9E4B 

- 

2514 

L4-3D  L41167 

Good 

9D8F 

- 

2661 

L4-3D  L41166 

Good;  1  data  dump 

9DEA 

- 

2448 

L4-3D  L41169 

Good 

9E18 

- 

2565 

L4-3D  L41162 

Good 

9E1B 

- 

2711 

L4-3D  L41164 

Good;  1  data  dump 

9D63 

- 

2665 

L4-3D  L41168 

Good 

9E42 

- 

2516 

L4-3D  L41161 

Good 

9E4F 

- 

2531 

L4-3D  L41165 

Good 

9DAA 

- 

2520 

L4-3D  L41170 

Good 

9E17 

- 

2809 

L4-3D  L41163 

Good 

939E 

- 

4194 

L22  449L 

Good 

930E 

- 

3890 

L22  643L 

Good 

9E45 

- 

4175 

L22  642L 

Good 

9E40 

- 

4161 

L22  468L 

DAS  would  not  boot;  not  tested 

A198 

- 

4176 

L22  462L 

Good 

9E50 

- 

4188 

L22  720L 

Good 

940F 

- 

4196 

L22  479L 

Good 

9312 

- 

4189 

L22  496L 

Good 

9D42 

- 

4198 

L22  494L 

Good 

9669 

- 

4179 

L22  459L 

Good 

Data  examples  from  the  huddle  test  are  shown  in  the  following  figures.  The  “flip  tesf’  (Figure 
and  Figure  56)  for  accelerometers  involves  turning  the  accelerometer  upside  down  for  a  moment 
to  record  1  g  of  acceleration.  For  the  seismometers,  various  signals  were  examined  to  determine 
if  all  channels  are  working  and  how  the  signals  vary  from  sensor  to  sensor  (Figure  through 
Figure  59).  Both  the  Weston  L4-3D  (Figure  60)  and  the  PASSCAL  L22  (Figure  61)  sensors  have 
self-similar  responses.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  response  difference  between  the  L4-3D 
and  L22  sensors.  Figure  compares  the  same  vertical  signal  on  the  two  types  of  sensor  after  the 
data  have  been  converted  to  velocity  (cm/s).  The  signals  are  almost  identical.  The  polarity  on  the 
Weston  L4-3D  horizontal  components  needs  to  be  reversed,  but  almost  identical  signals  were 
produced  for  these  components  after  correction  as  well. 
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Endevco  S/N  6 


Endevco  S/N  2 


TTS/N  9 


2 

o  0 
> 


r - 1 - 1 - 1 - 

r  1.9«21V/g 

T - ^ - 1 - 1 - n — 

- 1 - 

1  1  1  1 

/  ' 

j _ _ 1 _ 1 _ j _ 

471  472  473  474  475  476  477  470  47&  460  401 

Tiitie 

TTS/N  13 


-i - 1 - 1 - r 


“I - r 


_g3  1.125V/9 

I  '‘I - 

■2r 


1152  1153  1154  1165  1156  1157  1156  1159  1160  1161  1162 

Time 


TTS/N  S 


1265  1266  1267  1268  1269  1270  1271  1272  1273  1274  1275 

Time 


Figure  56.  "Flip  test"  for  TerraXek  sensors. 
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Vertical  Components 


^  4  6  8 

Tlm«  rBJi.l:LTf  Ld  JI  3  441  .OOfiOtka 

Time  ( s ) 

Figure  57.  Near-source  vertical  L4-3D  components. 


NORTH-SOLTH  COMPONENT  (L43D) 


Time  ( s ) 

Figure  58.  Near-source  north/south  L4-3D  components. 
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Time-  r  B  J  -t  t  L  f  «  L  □  Jt  3  4  <1 . 0  04  0  9  D 

Time  ( s ) 

Figure  59.  Near-source  east/west  L4-3D  components. 


Figure  60.  Weston  L4-3D  vertical  component  huddle  data  for  all  sensors. 
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Figure  61.  PASSCAL  L22  vertical  component  huddle  data  for  all  sensors. 


3,00 


2+00 


1.00 


O 

1—1 


a.  00 


-2*00 


Time  C  s) 


Figure  62.  Comparison  of  Weston  L4-3D  (red)  and  PASSCAL  L22  (black)  vertical  huddle 
data  between  2  and  20  Hz  after  converting  all  data  to  velocity  (cm/s). 
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APPENDIX  2B.  L22  IN-SITU  RESPONSE 


Serial  # 

Channel 

String 

Frequency 

Damping 

Resistance 

Sensitivity 

(V/cm/s) 

Impedance 

LoDrv 

Impedance 

Distortion 

Polarity 

Leakage 

GeoType 

449L 

1 

Single 

2.11 

0.7 

4501 

0.893 

5012.4 

5017 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

449L 

2 

Single 

2.07 

0.728 

4447 

0.859 

4989.2 

4994 

0 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

449L 

3 

Single 

2.01 

0.75 

4442.6 

0.935 

4997.8 

5002 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

459L 

1 

Single 

2.17 

0.765 

4281 

0.934 

4927.1 

4947 

0.01 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

459L 

2 

Single 

1.88 

0.812 

4300.9 

0.872 

4791.2 

4795 

0.12 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

459L 

3 

Single 

2.1 

0.702 

4287.9 

0.878 

4787.9 

4792 

0.04 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

462L 

1 

Single 

2.05 

0.762 

4344.1 

0.919 

4970.6 

4975 

0.08 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

462L* 

2 

Single 

2.07 

0.785 

4392 

0.9 

5045 

5049 

0.14 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

462L* 

3 

Single 

2.09 

0.818 

4403.9 

0.989 

5145.1 

5150 

0.14 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

479L 

1 

Single 

2.23 

0.633 

4369.8 

0.959 

4946.2 

4957 

0.12 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

479L 

2 

Single 

1.99 

0.697 

4258.8 

0.806 

4885.8 

4894 

0.55 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

479L 

3 

Single 

1.97 

0.804 

4269.5 

0.917 

4884.3 

4890 

0.03 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

494L 

1 

1.99 

0.773 

4532.2 

0.906 

5101.2 

5105 

0 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

494L 

2 

2 

0.752 

4574 

0.866 

5074.8 

5079 

0 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

494L 

3 

2.04 

0.769 

4489.7 

0.938 

5050.9 

5056 

0.23 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

496L 

1 

Single 

1.96 

0.745 

4536 

0.917 

5026.7 

5031 

0.72 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

496L** 

2 

Single 

-5.11 

0.431 

4470.6 

1.194 

4993.7 

4998 

0.03 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

496L 

3 

Single 

2.01 

0.727 

4559.5 

0.893 

5058.5 

5063 

0.04 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

642L 

1 

Single 

2.03 

0.808 

4465.7 

0.99 

5194.8 

5199 

0.36 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

642L 

2 

Single 

2.02 

0.818 

4487.1 

0.953 

5161.3 

5166 

0.03 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

642L 

3 

Single 

1.85 

0.826 

4340 

0.844 

4817.4 

4822 

0 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

643L 

1 

Single 

2.13 

0.733 

4298.9 

0.929 

4919.5 

4924 

0 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

643L 

2 

Single 

2.07 

0.742 

4169.7 

0.915 

4728.3 

4733 

0.18 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

643L 

3 

Single 

2.5 

0.623 

4387.7 

1.041 

5073.2 

5078 

0.44 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

720L 

1 

Single 

2.13 

0.607 

4434.1 

0.89 

4863.5 

4869 

0.33 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

720L 

2 

Single 

2.32 

4534.2 

0.916 

5188.1 

5193 

0.2 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

720L 

3 

Single 

2.03 

mem 

4299.3 

0.939 

4954.6 

4960 

0.46 

0 

0 

L-22D-200804 

*Note:  For  sensor  462L,  channels  2  and  3  were  swapped.  This  table  reflects  data  as  collected  in  the  field  and  has  not  been  modified  to  fix  thaf  problem. 
**  Response  informafion  for  fhis  channel  appears  incorrecf. 
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APPENDIX  2C.  L4-3D  FACTORY  REPSONSE 


1.  Gtfiitfj'jy 

Bji  Serial  MumhCf: 


b| 

Tested  ill 

:r 

“F 

c) 

LaR^HUL'  E4i  case 

?ino  . 

M^evhms  at  500  mqI1£; 

C^lilir^Eion  Colls.  Jn  Series 

a}  Rcsislanpe: 

2i.3 

Ohni!^ 

t» 

PoJarltyr  Neqalive  \roltaqiB  a'  SDckat 

A 

with  rasped  lo  soekal 

e 

when  sui^pended  low^rd  to  the  c4L>;e  hottom 

S-l-ansI  Cnit  £VErtjcal  DEtBctorJ 

Serial  N  urn  Per: 

L41171 

a> 

□ctinydyiiahi'iic  CeJISlfli^l: 

7.09 

V.dn;fteg 

RBSistancQ: 

5652 

Ohmi 

Cglibratien  Conslanl: 

4d  t 

K[>ynea(Amp»ei  e 

d} 

Frequency  {fuj; 

0.9fl 

Hz 

OJ 

Open  oircsoit  damping  (tx>) 

0.2^ 

OT  critical  damping 

SiJS-peiMed  rnaEs  {m): 

963.4 

grams 

9> 

PolariEy.  NCqalivc  vultat^c  ^1  sockel 

E 

witb  respei4  lo  socket 

F 

wh^n  ^u&pf^nilad  muveB-  Icwend  Iq  Ihe  case  battam 

SionaJ  Coil  iSLonaMUi-cfinat  r>rs<rClo-rl 

Sfrfinl  Mum  her 

^0S725 

Electrodyeamic  ODJisra'it: 

7.06 

V^n'SCC 

Resislanoe: 

5644 

Ohff\s 

CalibratLon  Coniianl: 

39. & 

K[>ynesyAmpeic 

j) 

Fiequoncv  {Fo): 

13.9? 

Hz 

Open  circuit  damping  tbo)" 

<>.^35 

of  critical  damping 

1) 

Suspended  nftgsF;  (m): 

963.9 

grams 

a) 

Polailly:  Ne^iniLve  yollage  si  sneke-i 

C 

respect  lo  socket 

D 

whur  suspended  ^i\ass  moves  Icward  to  the  Case  bcdtom 

Signal  Coll  (Transvarse  De1ocl[>^^ 

^5er1?i|  Nomber 

€^0!7£6 

Eloctrodynamlc  CDF^sIfliii: 

IM 

V/in^5oc 

ResistarirCft 

5647 

Ohms 

c) 

Calibralinn  Co-nalanr: 

4D.S 

KDyfieB/Arnpere 

J> 

FiftCiuency  (lOJ. 

0.99 

Kz. 

Open  circuit  damping  {be): 

D.274 

of  nritic^i  clomping 

rj 

Suspended  (mV 

sea.4 

gmsns 

y3 

PnLMnlv:  Nenativ*  wolhsn-R  n™:k*l 

e 

wkh  lespact  In  sotht^ 

tl 

when  su^pBiTided  nnasa  miiiyes  iQivarfl  lo  liie 


Figure  63.  L4-3D  L41161  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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■a}  Sti'i-il  N^imbicr' 

bj  TcHrcd  aL 

€}  ]  IC"  case 

CaFibrjiion  Colla,  Irn  Series 
aj  ResasliiKi^: 

b)  P^jlarily:  Ngqa1^^Jg  voltage  yX  soCkel 


70-*  F 


?1CQ  Mepuh-niE  at  Sno  vr>lti. 


20.^ 


Ohms 

ViYlh  nespaiLt  to  sockat 


when  SuSpunden  meves  (c/ivard  to  the  case  bottom 


Si^uial  C^iil  rveyticflt  Dgt&ctorl 
a>  Elemrodynam^  Constaoi- 
Resislf^rica: 

Odlibrahon  Constant: 
f  nequency  (f  b). 

Open  circuit  damping  (bo}: 

5it5iieEKled  mass  itiiy. 

P&ISi^ity:  MeQative  village  at  socket 


b) 

C) 

d) 

i) 

g> 


serial  MufTiber: 

7.1  _ V/in^5cc 

S649  OhiTt^ 


Lill72 


-10.4 


0.93 


0.287 


KCJyn&s^A-mpare 

^Hz 

uf  triticas  daniping 
with  m^pec^t  lo  MCket 


Vitien  siUEpcnJeLl  mass  moves  toward  to  Ibe  case  txTtlom 


Agnail  Coo  fLortotftiidin-ai  Oetsctorl 
a>  Electrodynamir:  Constafll: 
b>  Resistance: 

0>  Calibralinn  COriata!il: 
fi)  Fiif*t)UBncy  {fo): 

e)  Open  circuit  d^nipinoi  (bo>; 

t;  Suspended  mass  (m): 

^  Polajity.  Neaajivg  volta^B  el  socket 


Nur?»bef: _ 

6.03  VVin^Sec 

ssiST  Ohms 


50^737 


40.3 


0.96 


0.2^3 


971.3 


KOynerWAmpore 

qF critical  damping 

ai&jns 

with  rfti^eCi  td  socKjtK 


when  Suspend  fid  rriass  mo^es  tavMajd  Ici  the  case  txjttom 


St-gnal  Coil  tTransverse  Det^ C to 
A)  ElecliT?ClV09ni|c  Corislant: 
KasJstance: 

Calibra^i-Dii  Coiisteni: 

Ficqurricy  (td); 

Open  -circuit  damping  (to}: 

Suspended  mass  <m3: 

Polarily;  N^otjy£  voltagie  at  socket 


Senal  NumDer: 

__  7.ZT _ W\T^sc 

M45  Oi’ims 


50-572B 


39.2 


0.99 


0.273 


970.7 


KDvnes^Ampcrp 

_Hz 

of  crilical  dampirm 
grams 

With  neipect  to  .socket 


w.^an  sysi^rid^  mass  movas  tcwnncl  to  thiB  cass  Colton? 


Figure  64.  L4-3D  L41162  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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1.  (jetieraj 

a.)  Kuinbcr: 

b)  leiTed  ?iT 
c>  T.eakjge  to  odK 

2.  CaJpb^atlQn  Coils,  In  Scries 


a) 

2P.3 

Ohms 

b) 

Palafitv:  Ntepative  volLauft  at  socKal; 

~  "  A 

wilh  r-esp4;ct  Id  socknl 

wtieft  SMSpttFidad  iTiaEs  movers  bwafd  lo  Ibe  tiottam 

flknial  Cf?il  jVfrrtical  peteetorj 

^Serial  ^il9nme^: 

L41i73 

a: 

ElactiTodynaTTiic  Canatanb 

7.14 

V/ini^soC 

b) 

ReaLslBncs: 

5^35 

OhO?E 

c> 

CaBibraliun  COrlSta^lfl: 

11.4 

KD^nfts.'Ampfine 

d) 

FiftqoertG^  (fo): 

1 

H? 

e) 

Qpen  circiiil  □  am  ping  (ixDi): 

of  Cfitical  damping 

1} 

maaa  (m): 

967.2 

g) 

Polarilv.  Neaalive-  voflaag  al  ao&fccl 

E 

iviLb  to 

when  sunpenddd  mass  mO^ss  Ifjward  1o  Ifie  casa  bollam 

Sidoal  Call  (LanatlitudinBj  Dat-ettor) 

S<?rlfll  Number: 

500739 

ElriClfoU/iiijmic  consLani: 

_  7^  ^ 

VdrbSec 

b) 

RaFif^lanoe: 

5636 

Chms 

G) 

CalibratiPii  CamsISiit: 

41,2 

KOyneE/Ampere 

il) 

Ffficguency  Cf*X 

1.01 

Hz 

B) 

Open  ctrcmt  damping  (bn): 

0.2Tfi 

Of  crlliool  fl.'^mplng 

n 

970.7 

grams 

g) 

P&iadry.  Neaativy^a  voltage  at  Bucket 

C 

wi!li  r^spocl  (0  suckot 

w.'ien  suSpp^Wied  miiSS  moves  loward  lo  Ihe  case  Oollom 

Sional  Cn'ti  fTransv^rsn  [>^e^iai'] 

Serial  Number 

_  SOB73fl 

a) 

Eleotnodynarn'iC  Canstani: 

7.34 

VdfVSM 

b) 

ReslBlance. 

_  5023 

Qtiim 

c) 

Calibreticn  CcrtBl^nt: 

40.9 

KbyneifAmpere 

d) 

FreiJiJft'i'iE'iy  (fu) 

1  _ 

Hi 

e) 

Open  circuit  dampung  {bc)^: 

0.275 

Of  crtiioEil  dampir^g 

0 

SuSf^ended  miiss  (i^j; 

9&6.7 

grams 

a) 

Pciaritv:  htacBtive  volLac^  at 

G 

wUh  fesp&Ll  to  Scuket 

wfen  suspeff-deiJ  mass  iriLn^fts  iDygard  io  ISm  ca&e  ijoiiom 


Figure  65.  L4-3D  L41163  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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■;:=  Megohms  at  EGO  volts 


General  -H>^...^.. 

a>  Serial  N Limber- 
b)  Tciiledat 

C)  J  ^knyc  to  c;ai:e  =■  Megohms  at  EGO  volts. 

Calibration  Coits.  Pn  Seriga 

□)  R^^ii&tanw:  _  ^^.9  Ohms 

Polarriy:  vollifle  ^  soctel _ A _ ^  naspeot  1o  socket 

suRpended  ma^S  iTiGves  toward  1o  Ihe  case  traltdm 


Si  ana]  Coll  f  Vertical  D^IbcIpt} 
a)  Eleetix>dynamic  Con^laril: 
Rasislencp. 

c>  CaJlbralian  Cooslanl: 

d)  Hneqijency  {Fp): 

e)  Open  Cjftuil  diimpln^  ttw): 

0  Siisp*ncJed  mass  (m): 

■g)  Palaiilv:  N&aa'iiVg  vollsga  si  sockci 


Seiial  NuinbPr; 


KDynes/Ampcre 


Pit  eiilk^l  damping 


wiih.  raspeci  to  saskeL 


Vrfien  suspended  mass  moirea  Icward  !o  the  case  battpiri 

aiqnal  Coil  fLorqtituPFnai  &tilfeel^  SpiteiI  Number. _ 

a>  EledrPdyn^tmiO  Constant:  7.2A  V^n 

b)  ResidariC-e-  _  _56J7 _ out 

C)  Cali-tJrstian  Cans^ant:  _ _ __KD^ 

d}  Frequency  (To}-  Q.gft  _H7 

s}  Open  tirctMl  dem|-Jing  (po):  G.^SS  _  Of  t 

I)  SuapehHcled  iiiaBs  {my.  971.6  gjm 

g}  Polafitv.  Nenaliva  vp.'tHnc  at  sockcl _ C _  w 


KDvJip&'Amperc 


OT  triliual  rtannping 
Qinms 

wflp  rsspeol  lg  socket 


Suspcride^d  mass  irirwea  ItjwHnd  1o  Ihe  case  battam 


brtsverse  Detac1cir!l 


a)  Eteernodynamw  Coristanh 

b)  Resistance: 

d}  Ciillbfation  Consiant.- 
cG  Frpqueiicy 

e)  Open  tirOuit  damping  Tbo): 
fj  Suspended  mass  (m): 
g)  Polarity  Negative  wltagp  at  scscKet 


serial  Kumher: 


KDynearAmpena 


of  crrtIcBi  damping 

Qrams 

wTih  respect  to  MGkdl 


when  suspencied  mass  movGi toward  to  The  case  boueiri 


Figure  66.  L4-3D  L41164  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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1. 

aj  SeriarKiiintier: 
tJ)  Tested  it 
e-)  Ltiikiiye  to 


2.  Calitir-ailon  Corl-s.  In-SariaE 

&)  Rc^fS^ince:  JQ-S  _Ohnia 

lij  P-alflrtty:  Hcnati^  vottHge  at  _  _^  A _  wifUl  iCSpCCl  ki  SOCkel  _ _  B 

when  EuSpCjnded  iTiiSS  nio^^es  toward  to  the  td:ie  bottom 


3.  Signal  Gpjl  (Vartlcat  Datectorl  SeflaF  NumUer:^ _  L41175 

a>  El^sctrodyn^miC  C0F>Sl?<nt'  7.(f5  _ V/iri/^sec 

b}  Rcslota^e:  5636  Qhin& 

C)  Calibration  Constanl:  41.2  KDynes/Ampcrc 

rt)  Frequency  tfb):  _ D-^  ^Hz 

a]  Opopii  circgit  damping  _  ii.277  or  aWk^l  drmping 

J)  Sli  upended  maES  {m):  ^70.2 _ graniB 

g)  Pblarily  Ne^^llu'e  yoliagE  ai  sneket  E  with  re-s^ecl  to  soefcel  _  f 

when  Euspendadi  mass  moves  lowaid  Ui  tt^*H  tase  twtlc-m 


4.  Sianal  &>H  ILongtitminal  UatectorP  Serial  Numtier' _ 5^5733 _ 

a)  Elsctrudynimic  ConSliril  _ ^21 _ U.'in/se^ 

b)  Resislance;  _ 5633  Obms 

c>  Calibr^tlcm  Cor?4!t^)‘nt:  _ 39.  E  KDynes.i'Ampgre 

dj  Frerpienny  (ta]:  _ CI.6B _ H£ 

■ej  Open  Dircuit  dampir'^  (boj:  _ 0.275  af  Drldeal  damping 

f)  Suspendatf  ma^s  (m):  _ 97 2.  E _ giama 

Fol^rlfy- Negali^  callage  at  Bockti  C  with  respect  1o  aockol 

when  Euspandad  mass  moves  toward  1o  1hft  nase  hnttom 


5.  5bqnal  Coil  ^T^a^sve^Eg  OetWtdtl 
gleelrodvnamie  Conslant: 
ti)  Rasiatanc;e: 
c}  Caiibralioiiv  Consldfit. 
d)  Firerieency  ijoy 
a")  Open  difeuit  damping  {bo); 

T)  S-uapended  mays  fm): 

3)  Polarity:  ^igs^llvie  vorrgge  at  son 

when  SLispendarf  mass  mOvoS  U 


Sedal  Nufnber  5DSTS4 

7.1 _ 

_  Ohms 

41  .a _ KDynBE.^Ampere 

_  J _ Hz 

0,274  oi  crhical  damping 

972-1  grams 

G  widi  rospecl  1o  socket 

io  Ibe  case  bohom 


Figure  67.  L4-3D  L41165  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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Serial  Msjmbec . 

tij  Tested  Lit 

-f  ■•i.'  T.-. 

c) 

1  .ELjil^aE^e  ho  L:a£(^ 

Megohms  at  5M  vOIIe. 

C^iibratitiri  In  S&fi&s 

a}  RcsisUani^: 

2:2 

__Ohn-is 

b) 

Porariflv:  EMeoalive  vnllape  4t  soc'rtjel 

A 

¥vtih  respaert  tP  soCkal 

B 

when  suspandeci  iTTirlSS  nriPVE^  low^'ard  10  (Mb  rasii  LntC&m 

ElanB]  Coil  ttfertital 

S^-ifal  Numbgt:  L41l7(i 

Elect!  wayriannir:  ?::uin5taiii: 

7.15 

_ Vyln^sec 

1^) 

Resislsrtcc 

St57 

ohms 

C-? 

Calibration  COrt&lAiH: 

40.2 

_ KDynes^Ami^ei^ 

Fraquen;^  (fo)"; 

Q.flB 

Hz 

Opsnaircuil  dAmpiny  (bt»: 

_ U.272_ 

_  of  critFcal  damping 

{-f^y 

96^.3 

_ gi  Ams 

9) 

Polarity:  Negative  L-oltano  ac  Hjckol 

E 

with  to  sockijl 

P 

wh?n  Buapentk-d  mass  1r}vjnn1  [a  the  case 

bettom 

CeiJ  iLi^naliliudlnafi  DfftetJferi 

sertal  Numtie^-  60e73E 

a) 

ElBctrodyriamiC  COrlSlaol; 

7.33 

Vriit^c 

b) 

Re^ijSlanco; 

_ Ohms 

c} 

Calibration  ConatyrM: 

_ ;!.9J_ 

_ KDvFH^gyAinpere 

d) 

FnE-quEOcy  (Fo): 

_ 1 

_ _Hiz 

45) 

Open  circuil  damping  (bo): 

0.2  B4 

_ at  crIbMl  damping 

0 

Suspendotf  ^Pf^s&  (m): 

grams 

9) 

Polai  rly:  Neoaiive  vtHAgC  at  soct^el 

C 

y^iin  respect  sijcJtet 

D _ 

when  suspondcO  mass  iihjv^  trjW^iCJ  LO  th^  CUSO  DCttPtin 

Stanal  Coil  jTransvErae  DtetQ-c(or> 

Serial  Number-.  505736 

e) 

EFBCIrodyriEiFriiiC  CuiksIOiiL; 

7.3 

UVIn/sec: 

b) 

Resistance: 

664* 

□Fim£ 

C) 

C-BlIbfaEion  Constant: 

40.3 

KOyriGi/Ampore 

d} 

Frequency  (f-dj: 

H? 

Open  cir.ouii  damping  (ho): 

0.273 

_ <jf  Crilftal  damping 

f> 

Susperderl  mass^irij: 

971.  S 

grams 

9^ 

Polarllv:  NeoetivD  voltaoe  at  socket 

G 

-with  nespact  to  scckel 

H 

suspended  mass  rfioves  toward  Id  the  case  fcjotlOm 

Figure  68.  L4-3D  L41166  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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1-  (Tcnej';il 

a)  Serial  Kurabtr: 


hj 

'Vested  A.i 

^  F 

ta  case 

MagohmE  at  SOD  volte. 

ca iibratiCiPi  cgijifi.  ifi  5firlo$ 

s) 

Ohrti-s 

t3) 

Palarlty:  M^nativ^  tfoltage  at  <bckol: 

A 

with  nespad  to  sKKet 

■Mton  suspeMJL'd  loiass  inoves  tuward  to  the  case  botl-jm 

SiQiriBl  Cell 

Serial  Numbcf: 

L41177 

a> 

fl^jGtrticlyrLami-c  Cnnstanl: 

7JZ 

v;inyses 

rtflsisLance- 

66^4 

Obm!5 

c) 

Calibration  C0[<^lant: 

40.9 

KDyn^^AmpDfC 

Fr-Rq^uenGy  (fo): 

1 

H? 

^3 

Open  circufl  damping  (bej: 

U.2J& 

of  critical  damping 

6 

SuspenCieri  mass  (rri}: 

071  6 

qrams 

g] 

pDiaritv:  Nepalive  va  iapfi  at  sOCfcal 

E 

whh  respect  Id  sonkm 

when  su5piEidfid  masf^  mc>ves  tf^wand  ie  itie  case  boUo-m 

■SiianjI  Coil  fLonotitudinsI  Bslectori 

Seria3  Numbar: 

5ClS7$7 

33 

ci&cfi^Qcivnamic  cen&iant; 

V/in/Set 

t3 

OhFFK 

CalibrailtDn  Constant: 

KOynes/Ampeft: 

d3 

Fnequancy  -(fo): 

Q.g% 

H7 

ej 

Open  cirouil  damping  (toj: 

0279 

Dt  criliCi^l  ciampFng 

0 

Suspended  mass  {m): 

gT2.B 

grems 

93 

Folaii^y  Negative  voiinge  nl  socKgS 

c 

wilt^  fespecl  io  socket 

whsn  liuspended  mdss  moves  tawajd  tn  1hs  CWis  bottom 

S-LonBl  Coil  ^TFansvfirse  Celector) 

Serial  Number: 

598734 

n} 

C^ectnxtyrusmic  Constant: 

7.13 

Vi'in/sct 

b; 

t^esistarioe: 

et7e 

ooiris 

G3 

Calibration  Conslanl: 

41.6 

KDynes'Amcere 

ti] 

Fjequency  (fo). 

■1 

e3 

Of>en  tfrciiH  (laKflping  (bO): 

0.271 

of  critical  damping 

0 

Suspended  mass  (mi}i: 

969.5 

grams 

Potaidy:  Weqj^tj^e  voit^qe  at  aocfcel 

G 

with  irapoGt  lo  isocke! 

when  suspended  mass  moves  lowand  Iq  ine  c$isfi  tiQllCKiii 

Figure  69.  L4-3D  L41167  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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2. 


O-en-ci'nl 

a}  Senil  Ntihiber: 

b>  ill  F 

c)  f  .caliiijjc  K>  ca™  M  (JO  Uegoh  ns  at  SK]  vOUS. 

Calibration  Coil^,  In  Stirias 

a)  Resistance:  Otims 

b)  Polaritx:  Nc^a(^  vOlla[j(;- at  suc-itfl  A  wiSb  FLispod' io  socket 

^en  JHJ&pencteri  mass  lov^-ancS  1o  <ha  case  tMllcvm 


3 


SigrmI  Coi 


Serial  H  ambfti  L4l  1  ?B 


a) 

Eledmdyiv^mic  Cnnstarvl: 

_ Win/sec 

b3 

Tbesislanca: 

BE4E 

Ohms 

a) 

Galibralion  Constariil: 

KDxneii.'AmpErfi 

y\) 

Freguenev  CTO): 

_ Hi 

e> 

Opftri  CifTCRdit  darvipingi  (tK-]i 

_ ^f>F  dsinpin^ 

t) 

Suspended  mass  (mj:  _ 

_ grams 

9) 

PniEjntvr  Neuative  v-.liltaoe  al  suoket 

_ E 

whh  respect  tn  soo^sl. 

Tjvhen  auspanded  mass  rrut^ves  Lowaid  In  the  hottOFId 

4.  Signal  Con  fLongtitudinal  Detect6rt 
Elec4Fadyiidii  lie  Coi  iSti^Pi  I : 
b) 

c>  Calibralicin  Ccr^Blant. 

■^3  Fi.#qtjencx 

■B)  Open  ciTcuil  uarftpmg  (■&□]: 

"b  3Mt:pBrpd';?d  {ifij: 

g>  Polaris^-.  Ncaaiivfi  vol^a^u  al  ^QCkA 

when  &jj5pendBcJ  mga&  moves  low 


Serial  Number  o50a73ft _ 

7.22  _V/:n^c 

_  gg7ft  Obms 

_  4Dj _ K&vPresVAmp*ne 

■t  Hz 

_  _ cniic0l  o.am  pi  na 

$74.4  ^r^i  ms 

C _  with  respeta  to  sacfeel 

~\o  Ih^  oase  tKn<om 


5.  Sio»3l  Coil  < Transverse  Dgiector'i  Serial  KLimbef:  ^aja74Q 

3}'  GiecirodvnafPic  Oo.-^nt  7.25  v/irW^cG 

t?|  Resistance:  Ohm-^ 

c)  CahDr-ation  Constant:  __  41  .B  KDyni'-S^.^impere 

0}  F-raquorlcy  ^fO):  __| _ Hi. 

v)  Open  cwciirt  ePa Titling  (bb]:  D.2T4  nf  cr^lEcal  clarr^^irig 

Suspended  mass  (m^  971.3  ^lams 

g)  Polrtilty .  N4‘i^alj^  voHeg  a  nt  _ G _  wi  III  respect  to  sockat 

when  suspended  mass  moves  lowland  In  Ihe  oese  pnttem 


Figure  70.  L4-3D  L41168  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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1. 


Cicn  cvaI 

□)  Serial  Nunibei-. 

&)  Te^lftd  ill 

c)  Leakage 

C;ilibr'a1iQri  Coils,  Ir  StMTgl 
3J  Resistanca:  _ 2a.a  _ OluTlS 

b>  Pularicy:  NeQalive  \rDllag&  al  autkel  A  with  n&ipacf  to  Huc;ke1  __  ^ 

when  aiJspenclBd  mass  rr!t>ves  Jowand  lo  Jhc  dbSc  boHom 


>100  ai  soavans. 


3.  Siartal  Coh  <Vertical  PailBiTton  Serial  Nurtibai: _ L^-T179 


^Ifldrcidynamic  CttrlSLflrtt: 

7.03 

V/lPi^ec 

b) 

Resi^larice: 

Ol^ms 

C^libraliofl  CnniUant. 

41 

KDynes/Ampara 

d) 

Fr-equeocy  (fo>: 

Q.^7 

Kz 

e) 

Open  circuit  daHipiilQ 

0.5S 

0(  dTlscfl!  Ltampicg 

0 

Euspondt^l  ma.ss  (my. 

970 

grama 

Cl> 

Poiarity:  NygalLiffi  volraQe  at  seckat 

E 

villh  nftspeci  lo  scckat 

whan  suspended  rt&asi  mi^v^  inward  tc  the  case  hfrtiord 

Signal  CAil  fLjar^Cililiirtinat  DetiM;lvrl 

Serlai  t^-jmtrsr: 

a) 

^iDctnfxJynamic  CoiTialant. 

_  __ 

V.^Sn/'scc 

t.) 

RDsiStanCt: 

5672 

Ohms 

cj 

Cahbration  Ccin^ratil: 

44.5 

KDynesVAmpare 

Fnequ.ency  {faj: 

1 

Hz 

e) 

opGfi  circuit  damping  (bo) 

0.Z67 

of  critical  damping 

Ty 

Suspendac  mass  (itt): 

96fl.9 

grama 

^l) 

Polarrt-y  l\ienatr\^e  vcJrape  id  Sdfdl^ 

C 

with  respad  tc  aochol 

when  SuSpeildPd  maas  movaa  lowand  lo  Ih^c  cases  hvl1*in 

§.k 

inal  Cetl  (Transverse  DcteCtnrl 

Serial  Nu'^bat 

_  05067^ 

a) 

Eledrodynamic  constans- 

7.J3 

VVifVsec 

W 

f^esislance: 

S031 

Ohma 

CalibratiDP  COrtrfsnt 

41.1 

KDyncB/Ampcfc 

d) 

FreQHjency  fro)'. 

1 

HZ 

e) 

Open  circuit  da^OpiriQ  {bi»: 

□,271 

□f  crtijcal  damping 

f) 

_  97aj; _ 

^nsuTis 

Putarily;  Natjalive  voltage  at  sockiM 

G 

wilti  reaped  io  aockat 

when  suspandad  mass  mr/ves  iewditi  1*  (he  case  tJDHom 

Figure  71.  L4-3D  L41169  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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1- 

a)  Serial  Nuitibcj" 
h)  Teitedat 

Lestloge  to  <?ap?  >ioo' Meacrms  a(  500  volts. 

S.  C-Blibratl^an  Coils,  In  Saiiga 

Si)  Rei^islanoe  _ 23 _ Oiinii 

bj  pQlBrjly:  N-Bpaliye  voltag-e  Bt  Kjcket _ A _  vfllh  rnspBCI  1q  sockel  B 

y}\}fif\  suspen<ae?l  mas^  mov&s  towa?id  lo  Lh&  case  fiotlom 

3.  Signal  Coil  rVertical  Petactor]  St-nal  Nurrtbcf:  l-4fiaQ 


a) 

EJedrodynennic  ConslanL 

L41iaQ 

Vf'mf^tsC 

b) 

Reszsiance: 

Ohms 

t} 

CalibraJion  ConStart: 

41.1 

KDynes/Ampere 

ti) 

rreq^ency  (to): 

o.se 

Hz 

e) 

Open  cireuil  damiping  (^3: 

of  crlllcal  damping 

0 

Suspend  ad  mass  ^m}: 

904.6 

rams 

gj 

PDlarilv:  Neqalive  voflape  el  scKiKel 

witti  respctl  to  socket 

v4ien  5«u5p?nrtfid  mass  moves  Icward  I&  the  case  bottom 

Sional  Ceil  ELanglitudinal  [>etiecterl 

Serial  Mumoer 

4}5CI974j 

a> 

Electncidynamic  ConsSam: 

6.73 

V-^in^sec 

b) 

RealstBiTiiGB: 

5EGE 

Ohms 

□) 

c.alibfBlion  Const  am : 

4S.1 

KQJynasi'Ampere 

d> 

Frequency  (fo); 

1 

Hi 

Oipan  circuit  damping  ■(ho): 

□  .357 

cf  criticul  dumping 

f) 

Suspended  inrss  itn'}. 

972.6 

grams 

a) 

Polanly:  N^^i^i.5ye  voitage  fit  sookjet 

C 

with  i^spKl  to  socket 

1 

^hen  suspended  mass  mt>ves  lowanc  10  Uie  case  boHom 


S.  SJn^atj^^kl  drajia^jgl^e  DetgdlOri  serial  Nur^ber:  Q50B74-t _ 

a)  EludrDKfynamic  Conslanl.  6. -RE  V/ln/sec 

b)  Rc5is^a^cc:  ES-EJ  Obms 

c)  CallPraliDH  CDRStajift:  4J.1  KDynesJArnpere 

Cf>  Fi^uerlc^  {fn):  0,36 _ Hi 

a}  OaenfiirailtdftmpinQ  (tie;-:  D.263  ol  crallcaf  da^^pfng 

0  Suspended  mass  (^lf1X  972. 2  tjrams 

gj  PoSaoty:  NeflatiVt;  voltage  at  socket _ G _  willi  rEspccl  io  socket 

when  5iisp^fr3ed  mass  movas  toward  lo  Ihe  cage  botlom 


Figure  72.  L4-3D  L41170  factory  calibration  specifications. 
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APPENDIX  2D.  DATA  RECORDS  WITH  HIGH  NOISE  OR  CONTAMINATION 


Near-source 

No  near-source  data  had  issues  with  noise  or  signal  contamination  when  the  data  were  examined 
in  a  band  pass  of  1  to  20  Hz. 

Short  Period 

The  following  short  period  stations  had  signal  quality  problems  due  to  the  listed  issue  when  the 
data  were  examined  in  a  band  pass  of  1  to  20  Hz.  Filtering  can  help  with  noise  issues. 


Table  15.  Short  Period  Data  Quality  Issues. 


Shot  1 

Shot  2 

Shot  3 

Shot  4 

Shot  5 

NEIO-Noise 

NE08-Car  prior  to  shot 
arrival 

NE05-Noise,  possibly 
from  lawn  mower 

NE05-Noise,  possibly 
from  lawn  mower 

NE02-Car  prior  to 
shot  arrival 

SE03-Noise 

NE09-Car 

NEIO-Noise 

SE05-Car? 

NE08-Car 

SE07-Noise 

SE05-Car 

SEIO-Noise 

SE09-Car 

SEIO-Noise 

Texan 

The  following  Texan  stations  had  signal  quality  problems  due  to  the  listed  issue  when  the  data 
were  examined  in  a  band  pass  of  4  to  20  Hz.  Filtering  can  help  with  noise  issues. 


Table  16.  Texan  Data  Quality  Issues. 


Shot  1 

Shot  2 

Shot  3 

Shot  4 

Shots 

STll-Cont 

ST09-Cont 

ST19-Cont 

STlO-Cont 

ST34-Bad 

ST20-Noise 

STIO-Cont 

ST34-Bad 

STll-Cont 

ST40-Cont 

ST22-Cont 

ST34-Bad 

ST45-Noise 

ST22-Cont 

ST45-Noise 

ST23-Cont 

ST44-Cont 

TN04-Bad 

ST30-Cont 

TN04-Bad 

ST34-Bad 

ST45-Noise 

TNll-Noise 

ST34-Bad 

TN26-Cont 

ST40-Noise 

TN04-Bad 

TN12-Cont 

ST45-Noise 

TN36-Noise 

ST41-Noise 

TN06-Cont 

TN20-Noise 

TN04-Bad 

TN39-Cont 

ST42-Noise 

TN09-Noise 

TN26-Cont 

TNll-Cont 

TN40-Noise 

ST43-Noise 

TNll-Cont 

TN28-Cont 

TN30-Cont 

ST44-Noise 

TN30-Noise 

TN39-Cont 

TN38-Cont 

ST45-Noise 

TN33-Noise 

TN40-Noise 

TN39-Noise 

TN04-Bad 

TN34-Cont 

TN40-Noise 

TNll-Noise 

TN25-Cont 

TN28-Cont 

TN30-Noise 

TN32-Cont 

TN33-Noise 

TN40-Cont 

Noise=High  noise  levels;  Cont=Contamination  by  other  unspecified  signals;  Bad=Geophone  or  cable  connection  was  bad 
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APPENDIX  2E.  BLASTER’S  LOG  FOR  11  JULY  2008  PRODUCTION  SHOT 


UNIFORM  BLASTER’S  LOG 


Location  o1  Blast 

GPS  information 

$lnMtAMt«9£ 

Anshat 

ficiv-cre-- 

ijL  |ntBel«d  rtfudui* 

®fPM 

DvETtfiffllin  gj  S^wl: 

□ConstmctiQD 

□Ouany  OTrerkdi 
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3.  SOURCE  SCALING  OF  SMALL,  SINGLE-FIRED  EXPLOSIONS 
WITH  VARIABLE  VELOCITY  OF  DETONATION  IN  BARRE 
GRANITE 

ABSTRACT 

A  series  of  five  single-blasthole  explosions  were  eonducted  in  a  granite  quarry  in  Barre, 
Vermont.  The  explosions  spanned  yields  from  60  to  122  kg  and  were  all  detonated  in  an 
approximate  100  m  by  100  m  area.  In  an  attempt  to  fracture  the  emplacement  rock — granite — 
differently,  the  individual  explosions  were  detonated  with  three  different  types  of  explosives, 
including  black  powder,  an  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fuel  Oil  (ANFO)/Emulsion  mix  (termed 
“Heavy”  ANFO),  and  Composition  B,  a  military-grade  weapons  explosive.  The  velocity  of 
detonation  (VOD)  for  these  explosives  range  from  0.53  km/sec  (black  powder)  to  8.1  km/sec 
(COMP  B).  The  ANFO/Emulsion  VOD  was  ~5  km/sec.  The  purposes  of  these  experiments 
were  to  investigate:  (1)  generation  of  fractures  from  small  explosions  in  homogenous,  relatively 
un-ffactured  granite,  (2)  quantify  the  near-source,  local,  and  regional  distance  phase  generation 
from  the  explosions,  and  (3)  compare  and  contrast  the  seismic  phase  generation  to  the  rock 
damage.  The  paper  addresses  the  second  objective.  Instrumentation  was  deployed  at  near¬ 
source  (<1.5  km)  and  local  to  near-regional  (1.5-30  km)  distances  and  supplemented  by 
permanent  network  stations  at  regional  distances. 

Empirical  source  scaling  relations  using  the  near-source  and  local  data  are  compared  for  the  three 
different  explosive  types  in  five  different  explosions.  In  most  cases,  spectral  ratio  data  from  each 
distance  range  document  similar  scaling.  The  near-source  data  at  distances  less  than  1.5  km 
show  the  highest  variability  in  the  source  scaling,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  small  differences 
in  the  explosion  locations  (<  100  m)  invalidate  the  equivalent  propagation  path  assumption  in  the 
spectral  ratio  technique.  The  source  scaling  studies  show  that  the  61  kg  black  powder  explosion 
was  deficient  in  high-frequency  energy  when  compared  to  the  62  kg  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B 
charges.  At  frequencies  above  5  Hz,  the  black  powder  explosion  amplitudes  were  up  to  an  order 
of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  faster  VOD  explosives.  The  black  powder  explosion  generated 
surface  waves  that  were  equivalent  to  the  ANFO  explosion  at  frequencies  below  5  Hz.  The 
Rayleigh- waves  generated  from  the  61  kg  black  powder  shot  were  larger  than  the  equivalent 
COMP  B  explosion,  especially  for  stations  deployed  northeast  of  the  shots.  The  black  powder 
charge  generated  larger-amplitude  short-period  Love-waves  than  the  COMP  B  explosion  for  all 
azimuths  studied,  which  may  provide  important  data  in  addressing  the  continuing  problem  of  S- 
wave  generation  from  explosives.  The  Mueller-Murphy  (MM71)  explosion  source  model  cannot 
explain  the  black  powder  effects  using  standard  empirical  relationships  between  explosion  yield 
and  source  elastic  and  cavity  radii  and  static  pressures,  and  will  require  more  detailed  study  after 
the  damage  zones  from  the  explosions  have  been  quantified  and  the  nominal  explosion  pressures 
have  been  estimated. 

Comparisons  of  the  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  explosions  show  small  differences  at  body- 
wave  frequencies  (>  8  Hz)  and  larger  effects  at  surface-wave  frequencies.  The  slower  VOD 
Heavy  ANFO  explosions  generated  larger-amplitude  Rayleigh  (up  to  a  factor  of  2x  larger)  and 
Love-waves  (as  large  as  3x)  than  the  equivalent  COMP  B  charges.  These  differences  are  not 
modeled  adequately  using  the  MM71  source.  We  plan  to  use  the  results  from  this  source  scaling 
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study  to  relate  seismic  phase  generation,  particularly  for  S-waves  (e.g.,  Lg,  Love  waves),  to 
damage  effects  from  the  explosions. 

OBJECTIVES 

Two  of  the  proposed  mechanisms  for  5'-wave  generation  from  explosions  involve  secondary 
processes  related  to  the  damage  and  deformations  caused  by  the  explosions.  First,  outside  the 
cavity  radius,  there  is  a  “shell”  of  fragmented  rock.  Sammis  (2002)  theoretically  showed  that  the 
integrated  effect  of  the  nucleation  and  growth  of  the  fractures  in  this  shell  can  generate 
secondary  seismic  waves  as  large  as  the  P-waves  from  the  explosion  itself 

A  second  proposed  method  is  the  CLVD,  which  is  an  elastodynamic  equivalent  of  a  conical 
source.  In  this  case,  it  is  an  inverted  cone  with  apex  at  the  detonation  point  (Patton  et  al.,  2005). 
Media  within  the  cone  deforms  and  fails  as  a  result  of  tensile  stresses  caused  by  the  downgoing 
shock  wave  reflected  off  the  free  surface.  Spallation  is  an  obvious  example  of  such  failure. 
Driven  block  motions  at  depth,  as  envisioned  by  Masse  (1981),  is  another  example  which  may 
have  greater  significance  for  seismic  wave  generation. 

A  problem  for  researchers  trying  to  relate  damage  to  S-wave  generation  is  a  paucity  of  detailed, 
readily-available,  damage  characterization  data  from  explosions.  Weston  Geophysical 
Corporation  and  New  England  Research,  Inc  planned  and  detonated  five  small  chemical 
explosions  in  relatively  unfractured,  homogeneous  Barre  granite  in  Vermont,  USA.  Barre  granite 
has  been  a  worldwide  standard  for  homogeneous  granite  in  commercial,  monument,  and 
industrial  settings.  The  focus  of  the  experiment  was  to  quantify  the  damage  caused  by  these 
explosions  and  to  provide  a  unique  dataset  that  should  have  important  ramifications  for  models 
of  P-  and  S-wavQ  generation  from  explosions  in  hard  rock  in  areas  of  monitoring  interest.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  quantify  the  source  scaling  for  these  explosions. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENT 

Experiment  Purpose 

In  the  summer  of  2003,  groups  from  Weston  Geophysical  and  New  England  Research,  Inc., 
together  with  a  variety  of  explosives  and  geotechnical  engineers,  conducted  five  explosions  at  a 
granite  quarry  in  Barre,  VT.  With  the  help  of  IRIS  (the  Incorporated  Research  Institutions  for 
Seismology)  PASSCAL,  over  one  hundred  seismic  stations  were  deployed  to  record  the 
explosions.  The  purposes  of  these  experiments  were  to  investigate:  (1)  generation  of  fractures 
from  small  explosions  in  homogenous,  relatively  un-fractured  granite,  (2)  quantify  the  near¬ 
source,  local,  and  regional  distance  phase  generation  from  the  explosions,  and  (3)  compare  and 
contrast  the  seismic  phase  generation  to  the  rock  damage. 

Blast  Design 

The  NEDE  at  the  Vermont  granite  quarry  included  five  single-blasthole  explosions  with  total 
explosive  weights  ranging  from  60  to  122  kg.  (Figure  ;  Table  17).  The  explosions  were  small  in 
order  to  be  contained  in  a  single  borehole,  to  reduce  drilling  costs,  and  to  limit  ground  vibrations 
at  nearby  structures  (e.g.,  cell  tower  less  than  200  meters  from  the  test  site).  The  objective  of  this 
project  was  to  relate  rock  damage  to  seismic  phase  generation;  therefore  we  attempted  to  design 
the  experiments  in  order  to  fracture  rock  differently.  Rock  fracturing  has  been  related  to  velocity 
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of  detonation.  A  slow  explosive  will  often  generate  a  large  amount  of  gas  that  will  drive  crack 
formation;  while  a  faster  explosive  will  tend  to  rubbleize  the  material  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  borehole,  and  the  powdered  rock  may  impede  the  effects  of  gas-driven  crackage.  For  more  on 
these  effects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  http://www.johnex.com.au/index.php?section=105  (last 
accessed  in  June  2009). 


Figure  73.  Photos  of  the  test  bed  where  the  NEDE  explosions  (blue  circles)  were  detonated. 
Also  shown  are  three  near-source  station  locations  (red  squares)  and  the  estimated  elastic 
radii  (red  dashed  circles). 


Table  17. 

NEDE  Ori 

gin  Parameters 

Shot 

Date 

Origin  Time 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Elevation  (m) 

Depth  (m) 

Yield  (kg) 

Explosive 

VOD  (km/sec) 

1 

12-Jul-08 

14  37  42.16 

44.1577 

-72.47848 

509 

8.3 

60.8 

Black  Powder 

0.53 

2 

12-Jul-08 

16  02  05.02 

44.158 

-72.47813 

509 

10.7 

61.5 

ANFO/EMUL  50:50 

4.76 

3 

12-Jul-08 

17  30  40.73 

44.1578 

-72.4777 

503 

10.7 

61.7 

COMPB 

4 

12-Jul-08 

19  16  15.01 

44.1575 

-72.47797 

508 

12.8 

122.2 

ANFO/EMUL  50:50 

4.89 

5 

12-Jul-08 

20  50  12.77 

44.1575 

-72.47757 

503 

12.8 

122.5 

COMPB 

8.10 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Tim  Rath  of  Maxam-North  America,  we  designed  the  NEDE  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  VODs.  For  Shot  1,  we  detonated  60.8  g  of  black  powder  (Figure )  at  a  centroid  depth  of 
8.3  meters  in  a  22.86  cm  diameter  borehole.  The  explosives  column  extended  approximately  1 
meter  on  each  side  of  the  centroid.  Schist  rock  in  1 .27  cm-sized  particles  was  used  to  stem  the 
boreholes.  Black  powder  was  used  exclusively  for  hundreds  of  years  in  mining  and  military 
applications.  Today,  the  use  of  black  powder  as  a  blasting  agent  has  diminished  considerably, 
but  it  is  often  used  to  detach  rock  along  pre-existing  fractures  such  as  in  the  Vermont  slate 
district.  The  “velocity  of  detonation”  was  measured  at  0.53  km/sec  for  Shot  1;  however,  we 
note  that  the  black  powder  typically  “deflagrates”  rather  than  “detonates”  unless  under  highly- 
confining  conditions. 


Shots  2  and  4  consisted  of  a  50:50  blend  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fuel  Oil  (ANFO)  and  Emulsion 
explosives.  The  mining  industry  typically  refers  to  this  blend  as  “Heavy”  ANFO,  because  the 
mixture  increases  the  density  allowing  more  explosives  to  be  loaded  into  a  borehole.  It  also 
helps  to  waterproof  the  explosive  as  compared  to  pure  ANFO.  Heavy  ANFO  is  often  used  in 
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today’s  commercial  blasting  industry  because  of  low  cost  (e.g.,  $2/kg)  and  abundant  gas 
formation  that  helps  fracture  the  rocks  efficiently.  Shot  2  consisted  of  61.5  kg  of  Heavy  ANFO 
detonated  at  a  centroid  depth  of  10.7  m  while  Shot  4  had  almost  double  the  explosives  at  a 
centroid  depth  of  12.8  m.  The  thicknesses  of  the  explosive  columns  were  approximately  1  and  2 
meters  for  Shots  2  and  4.  Both  Heavy  ANFO  shots  were  detonated  in  22.86  cm  diameter 
boreholes  with  schist  stemming.  The  measured  VOD  was  4.76  km/sec  and  4.89  km/sec  for  Shots 
2  and  4,  respectively. 

Shots  3  and  5  consisted  of  Composition  B,  a  military  grade  explosive.  According  to 
GlobalSecurity.org,  “COMP  B  explosives  are  made  from  TNT,  RDX,  and  wax,  such  as  59.5 
percent  RDX,  39.5  percent  TNT  and  1  percent  wax.  Desensitizing  agents  are  added. 
Composition  B  is  used  by  the  military  in  land  mines,  rockets,  and  projectiles.  Cast  Composition 
B  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.65  and  a  detonation  velocity  of  about  25,000  fps  and  is  used  as  a 
primer  and  booster  for  blasting  agents”  ((http://www.globalsecurity.org/military/ 
systems/munitions/explosives-compositions.htm)).  Mr.  Rath  had  the  COMP  B  charges  cast  as 
45  kg  cylinders  of  19.1  cm  diameter  and  94  cm  length  (Figure  ).  One  cast  charge  was  used  for 
Shot  3  and  two  for  Shot  5.  Because  of  the  space  between  the  19.1  cm  charge  and  22.86  cm 
diameter  borehole  wall,  the  casts  were  lowered  into  bulk  emulsion  to  ensure  adequate  coupling, 
thus  resulting  in  final  explosive  yields  of  61.7  kg  and  122.5  kg  for  Shots  3  and  5  respectively  and 
were  placed  at  the  same  centroid  depths  as  the  Heavy  ANFO  shots  2  and  4.  The  VOD  for  Shot  3 
was  not  measured;  however,  for  Shot  5,  the  VOD  was  8.1  km/sec. 


Figure  74.  Photo  of  the  explosives  used  in  the  NEDE.  (Left)  Packages  of  “Polvara  Negra” 
or  black  powder.  (Middle)  Containers  of  pre-mixed  Heavy  ANFO  (50:50  ANFOrEmulsion). 
(Right)  A  cast  charge  of  Composition  B. 

Instrumentation  Overview 

Instrumentation  deployed  to  record  the  NEDE  explosions  consisted  of  several  different  types  and 
is  summarized  in  this  section.  The  ground  motion  instruments  are  divided  into  two  primary 
groups:  (1)  near-source  (<1.5  km)  acceleration  and  velocity  instruments  and  (2)  near-regional 
distance  (1.5-30  km)  vertical  component  geophones  and  three-component  (3C)  high-frequency 
seismometers.  Numerous  additional  regional  (>  30  km)  seismic  stations  that  comprise 
seismographic  networks  in  New  England  also  recorded  the  explosions;  however,  the  signal-to- 
noise  ratio  was  either  too  low  or  the  sample  rates  were  not  high  enough  to  be  included  in  this 
spectral  ratio  study.  The  design  of  this  instrumentation  plan  was  intended  to  document  the 
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generation  and  propagation  from  near-source  to  near-regional  distances  of  both  the 
compressional  and  shear  energy  from  the  single  blasthole  explosions. 

Near-Source  Instrumentation.  The  locations  of  the  initial  set  of  near-source  instruments 
deployed  around  the  test  bed  are  diagrammed  in  Figure  .  Stations  NIA  and  NIB  (shown  under 
the  star  of  the  test  site)  were  equipped  with  high  g  accelerometers  (Endevco)  with  sensitivities  of 
~40  mv/g.  The  sensor  for  NIB  was  moved  to  within  5  meters  of  each  shot  borehole  collar  in 
order  to  document  the  tensile  failure  associated  with  each  explosion.  Lower  g  accelerometers 
(TerraTek)  with  typical  sensitivities  of  ~2  v/g  were  deployed  at  greater  ranges  (Stations  N2,  N3, 
N4,  N5,  and  N7).  These  stations  were  digitized  at  250  samples/sec  using  antiquated  Refraction 
Technology  72A  digitizers.  These  sites  were  co-located  with  velocity  transducers  (L4-3D)  with 
sensitivities  of  1.71  v/cm/s.  Finally,  station  N6,  which  consisted  of  a  Refraction  Technology 
RT130  digitizer,  was  deployed  with  only  an  L4-3D  velocity  seismometer  (2.80  v/cm/s).  The 
objective  of  the  near  source  instruments  was  to  document  the  wavefield  from  within  the  region 
of  tensile  failure  (<  10  meters)  out  into  the  region  of  linear  elastic  propagation  (>30  m).  The 
near-source  instrumentation  also  includes  twenty-seven  Refraction  Technology  125  “Texans” 
with  4.5  Hz  geophones  deployed  in  and  around  the  quarry  (Figure  ).  The  deployment  of  the 
Texans  within  the  quarry  was  designed  primarily  to  characterize  the  ground  motion  in  and 
around  the  test  site,  especially  to  characterize  possible  azimuthal  variations. 

Near-Regional  Instrumentation.  19  three-component,  high-frequency  seismometers  were 
deployed  along  two  profdes  as  shown  in  Figure  .  To  the  Northeast,  9  L4-3D  (2.8  v/cm/s) 
velocity  instruments  were  deployed  at  3  km  offsets.  The  stations  were  digitized  at  250 
samples/sec  using  RT130s.  To  the  Southeast,  10  L22  (0.88  V/cm/sec)  velocity  instruments  were 
deployed  at  3  km  offsets  and  recorded  on  RT130s.  Both  these  deployments  consisted  of 
seismometers  that  were  buried  just  below  the  ground  surface,  leveled,  and  oriented  toward  true 
North.  88  additional  Texans  were  deployed  to  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  of  the  quarry  in  order 
to  document  the  transition  of  the  wavefield  from  the  near-source  to  near-regional  distances.  The 
locations  of  these  stations  are  illustrated  in  Figure  .  These  Texans  will  also  be  used  to  develop 
high-resolution  velocity  and  attenuation  models  for  the  test  site  region. 

DATA  EXAMPLES 

The  vertical  and  transverse  component  waveforms  from  Shots  1-5  as  recorded  on  near-source 
and  near-regional  seismic  stations  are  shown  in  Figure  .  It  is  clear  on  these  plots  that  the  60.8  kg 
black  powder  shot  produced  the  smallest  P-wave  seismic  amplitudes  at  all  of  the  seismic 
stations.  Interestingly,  at  station  .NE4,  the  surface  waves  on  the  transverse  component  from  Shot 
1  appear  to  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  surface  waves  from  the  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B 
charges  of  similar  yield.  We  note  that  by  the  time  the  waves  have  reached  station  NE4,  there  are 
large  amplitude  5'-waves  that  arrive  approximately  two  seconds  after  the  P-waves.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  these  plots  which  shot  produced  the  largest  amplitudes;  however  it  is  either  Shot 
4  or  Shot  5,  which  is  expected  given  the  ~122  kg  yields.  Examples  of  all  the  waveforms  used  in 
this  source  scaling  study  have  been  included  in  Appendix  3A. 
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Figure  75.  Location  of  the  NEDE  explosions  and  seismometers.  (Left)  Near-source 
instrumentation.  (Right)  Local-to-near-regional  distance  instrumentation. 
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AHT  NEAR-SOURCE  3  DIST:  0.086185  km 
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Figure  76.  Seismograms  for  Shots  1-5.  The  upper  two  plots  show  vertical  (AHZ)  and 
transverse  (AHT)  component  accelerograms  recorded  at  station  N3,  which  was  86  meters 
from  Shot  1  (distances  to  the  other  shots  vary  slightly).  The  middle  two  records  show 
vertical-component  velocity  seismograms  recorded  on  the  “Texans”  at  near-source  (1  km) 
and  local  (7  km)  distances.  The  lower  two  plots  show  vertical  (SHZ)  and  transverse  (SHT) 
component  velocity  recordings  at  station  NE04  (12.1  km).  The  x-axis  is  in  seconds  and  the 
data  in  each  subplot  were  scaled  to  the  maximum  amplitude  of  Shot  4. 
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ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY 


To  quantify  source  scaling  for  the  NEDE  explosions,  we  employed  the  same  methodology  as 
Zhou  and  Stump  (2005).  Their  description  of  the  spectral  ratio  technique  is  included  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

“A  number  of  researchers  (Muller,  1985;  Chael,  1987;  Reamer  and  Stump,  1992;  Stump  et  al, 
2003;  and  Goldstein  et  al,  1994)  have  made  relative  source  comparisons  between  chemical 
explosions,  nuclear  explosions,  and  earthquakes  of  different  sizes,  in  some  cases  including  both 
the  phase  and  modulus  of  the  Fourier  representation  of  the  source,  and  in  other,  more  restrictive 
cases  including  only  the  modulus.  Due  to  the  stochastic  character  of  the  observations  used  in 
this  study  and  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  the  sources  in  a  broadband  manner  as  much  as  possible, 
the  focus  here  is  on  the  modulus  of  the  Fourier  transform  and  more  specifically  the  power 
spectrum.  “ 

“The  spectrum  from  an  individual  explosion  is  represented  as: 

=  (2) 

where  Ui^-j{f)  is  the  spectrum  of  the  component  (1-  vertical,  2-  radial,  3-  transverse)  at  the  f' 
receiver  from  the y*  source;  R^{f)  is  the  receiver  function  for  the  receiver  and  is  assumed  to 
be  the  same  for  each  source;  ^y(/)is  the  regional  propagation  path  effect;  and  the 

source  function  for  the y*  explosion. 

Rki  (/)  ^re  assumed  to  be  identical  for  each  source,  and  thus  taking  the  ratio  of 

Ui^ij(f)  for  two  different  sources  eliminates  the  local  receiver  effect  and  regional  propagation 
path  contributions,  retaining  only  the  ratio  of  the  two  source  functions. 

Ukn(f)  Rki(f)-Pkn(f)-S,if)  S,(f) 

Ukiiif)  Rkiif)-Pmif)-S2{f)  S,(f) 

The  ratio  of  the  spectra  removes  both  the  local/regional  wave  propagation  path  effect  and  the 
strong  local  receiver  effects.  What  remains  is  the  frequency-dependent  source  scaling  relation 
for  the  explosion  source  function.  Averaging  over  individual  components  for  near-source 
estimates  and  over  all  receivers  produces  average  source  estimates.  Stump  et  al.  (1999)  gave  a 
detailed  discussion  of  this  approach  and  we  are  using  similar  procedures  to  process  the  NEDE 
data.  As  Stump  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out,  the  equations  involve  a  spectral  division  that  can  lead 
to  theoretical  difficulties  in  variance  estimation  and  practical  problems  in  stability  when  the 
denominator  approaches  zero.  To  minimize  these  difficulties,  careful  consideration  was  given  to 
smoothing  windows  applied  to  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  in  these  equations.  In  the 
process,  we  first  identify  the  bandwidth  with  acceptable  signal-to-noise  ratio  by  comparing  the 
signal  spectra  to  pre-event  noise  estimates.  Once  the  bandwidth  has  been  determined,  various 
frequency-domain  smoothing  windows  were  tested  and  an  appropriate  window  was  selected  to 
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reduce  variances  in  the  individual  spectral  estimates  and  ultimately  improve  source  difference. 
A  single  window  was  chosen  with  a  maximum  width  of  3.66  Hz.  The  bandwidth  time  product 
for  any  one  spectral  estimate  is  smaller  than  the  recommended  value  of  100  or  more  (Harris, 
1991)  although  smoothing  over  multiple  ratios  stabilizes  the  estimate.  At  a  given  frequency,  the 
smoothing  involves  frequencies  that  are  within  ±  half  the  window  width.  The  lowest  frequency 
included  in  the  smoothing  is  identified  as  the  frequency  where  the  signal  is  above  the  noise  (~1 
Hz  for  the  NEDE  data).  The  uniform  and  symmetric  window  is  not  allowed  to  extend  below 
this  frequency,  and  so  low  frequency  values  are  smoothed  with  windows  that  are  smaller  in 
width  than  the  maximum  windows.” 

Before  we  computed  spectral  ratios,  we  analyzed  the  noise  at  each  station,  for  each  component, 
and  for  each  explosion  of  the  NEDE.  Our  largest  source  of  noise  was  automobile  traffic  given 
that  most  of  our  stations  were  deployed  near  Vermont  roads  and  highways.  We  required  that  all 
five  shots  had  to  be  relatively  noise-free  at  each  station  before  we  would  estimate  spectral  ratios. 
This  restriction  resulted  in  numerous  stations  that  recorded  the  NEDE  shots  with  adequate  SNR 
but  were  not  analyzed  nor  included  in  Appendix  3A.  In  most  cases,  the  noise  was  only  on  one 
blast  recording  (e.g.,  a  car  just  happened  to  drive  by  the  station  during  Shot  3),  so  some  of  these 
data  may  be  useful  for  other  studies. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

Spectral  Ratios  for  61  kg  Shots 

Example  spectral  ratios  for  the  ~61  kg  shots  (Shots  1-3)  are  shown  in  Figure  through  Figure  . 
Figure  through  Figure  present  the  ratios  for  Shot  1  (black  powder)  to  Shot  2  (ANFO)  at  the 
different  combinations  of  stations  (e.g.,  near  source  accelerometers/velocity  sensors,  near  source 
Texans,  southeast  and  northeast  velocity  seismometers  and  Texans).  These  spectral  ratios  are  for 
the  entire  waveform,  from  just  prior  to  the  P-wave  arrival  to  after  the  surface  waves.  Each 
subplot  in  Figure  shows  the  individual  spectral  ratios  for  vertical  components  at  each  station 
color-coded  by  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  receiver.  This  allows  for  possible  distance- 
dependent  effects  in  the  spectral  ratio  analysis  to  be  isolated.  The  mean  spectral  ratio  is  plotted 
in  each  subplot  as  the  solid  black  line  and  color-coded  by  region  in  Figure  .  The  largest  scatter  in 
the  spectral  ratio  data  is  in  the  near-source  data,  which  is  similar  to  Zhou  and  Stump’s  (2005) 
observation  for  explosion  data  in  an  Arizona  copper  mine.  The  variation  in  the  spectral  ratios 
decreases  with  distance  from  the  source.  At  short  distances  (e.g.  <  0.5  km),  the  difference  in  the 
Shot  1  and  2  locations  (~30  meters)  is  significant  for  some  azimuths,  and  possibly  invalidates  the 
assumption  that  path  effects  are  canceled  out  in  Equation  3.  The  shape  and  the  scale  of  the  mean 
spectral  ratios  estimated  from  the  data  at  different  distance  ranges  are  consistent,  but  much  more 
so  for  the  northeast  and  southeast  datasets  than  the  near-source  data.  The  mean  ratios  are  near  1 
for  surface  wave  frequencies  (<  5  Hz)  and  then  begin  to  decay  rapidly  above  5  Hz,  indicative  of 
the  comer  frequency  differences  between  the  two  shots.  The  black  powder  shot  is  not  a  high- 
frequency  source,  which  is  confirmed  by  recordings  made  in  the  non-linear,  tensile  failure  zone 
which  show  a  broad  shockwave  instead  of  the  typical  impulsive  peak.  Between  10  and  20  Hz, 
the  black  powder  shots  try  to  stage  a  comeback  as  noticed  in  the  peak  in  the  spectral  ratios.  The 
peak  is  more  prominent  on  the  northeast  stations.  At  frequencies  above  20  Hz,  the  mean  spectral 
ratio  dips  below  0.2  at  60  Hz.  We  note  that  the  difference  in  the  emplacement  depth  of  ~2.5  m 
for  these  two  shots  should  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  observed  spectral  ratios  at  high 
frequencies. 
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Figure  77.  Vertical-component  spectral  ratio  comparison  of  Shot  1  to  Shot  2.  Shot  1  was 
an  ~61  kg  black  powder  explosion  while  Shot  2  was  a  similar  yield  ANFO/Emulsion  blend. 
The  spectral  ratios  are  shown  for  near-source  accelerometer  and  velocity  data,  as  well  as 
Texan  (TX)  and  velocity  (L4  and  L22)  sensor  data  in  two  linear  profiles  towards  the 
northeast  and  southeast.  The  individual  spectra  are  color-coded  by  distance  from  the 
source.  The  mean  is  shown  as  the  thick  solid  black  line.  For  reference,  a  spectral  ratio  of  1 
is  shown  as  the  black  dashed  line. 
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Figure  78.  Transverse-component  spectral  ratio  comparison  of  Shot  1  to  Shot  2.  (Top) 
Near-source  recordings  on  accelerometer  and  velocity  instruments.  (Middle)  Northeast 
velocity  sensor  (L4)  recordings.  (Lower)  Southeast  velocity  sensor  (L22)  recordings. 
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Figure  79.  Summary  of  the  mean  spectral  ratios  for  vertical  (left)  and  transverse- 
components  for  Shot  1  to  Shot  2. 

In  the  near-source  Texan  data  and  the  shorter-distance  northeast  and  southeast  data,  the  spectral 
ratios  continue  decreasing  up  to  the  Nyquist  frequency,  even  though  the  scatter  is  large.  In  the 
northeast  and  southeast  data,  the  spectral  ratio  begins  to  increase  towards  1  at  frequencies  above 
60  Hz  for  the  stations  beyond  5  km,  and  these  stations  have  considerable  influence  on  the  mean. 
At  these  distances,  the  high  frequencies  are  rapidly  attenuated  and  the  spectral  ratios  are 
returning  to  ~1,  which  reflects  the  background  noise  levels.  This  suggests  that  at  frequencies 
above  60  Hz,  the  near-source  data  may  provide  a  better  approximation  of  the  differences 
between  these  two  sources,  even  though  the  scatter  between  the  individual  spectral  ratios  is  high. 

Figure  presents  the  spectral  ratios  for  the  transverse-component  recordings  for  Shotl/Shot2. 
Since  the  Texans  are  only  vertical-component  geophones,  the  number  of  spectral  ratio  estimates 
is  smaller  than  for  the  vertical  components  shown  in  Figure  .  The  mean  spectral  ratios  (Figure  ) 
for  the  transverse  components  are  very  similar  to  the  vertical  component  results.  At  the  Love 
wave  frequencies  (e.g.  <  5  Hz),  the  black  powder  and  ANFO  shot  amplitudes  are  almost  the 
same;  however,  for  frequencies  above  5  Hz,  the  black  powder  amplitudes  are  considerably 
smaller. 

Figure  suggest  possible  anisotropic  effects  for  the  explosion  recordings.  Note  the  small 
differences  between  where  the  northeast  spectral  ratios  (red  and  green)  and  southeast  ratios 
(magenta  and  black)  fall  below  a  value  of  1.  For  the  northeast  data,  it’s  closer  to  5  Hz  for  both 
the  vertical  and  transverse  data,  while  it  is  near  4  Hz  for  the  southeast  data.  The  scatter  in  these 
data  are  small  enough  at  these  frequencies  (see  Figure  and  Figure  )  to  suggest  this  difference  is 
significant.  A  possible  source  for  these  differences  could  be  in  a  radiation  pattern  for  the  surface 
waves,  which  would  suggest  the  explosions  were  not  completely  isotropic. 
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Figure  80.  Vertical-component  spectral  ratio  comparison  of  Shot  1  to  Shot  3.  Shot  1  was  a 
~61  kg  black  powder  explosion  while  Shot  3  was  a  similar  yield  COMP  B  explosion.  The 
spectral  ratios  are  shown  for  near-source  accelerometer  and  velocity  data,  as  well  as  Texan 
(TX)  and  velocity  (L4  and  L22)  sensor  data  in  two  linear  profiles  towards  the  northeast  and 
southeast.  The  individual  spectra  are  color-coded  by  distance  from  the  source.  The  mean 
is  shown  as  the  thick  solid  black  line.  For  reference,  a  spectral  ratio  of  1  is  shown  as  the 
dashed  black  line. 
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Figure  2.  Transverse-component  spectral  ratio  comparison  of  Shot  1  to  Shot  3.  (Top)  Near¬ 
source  recordings  on  accelerometer  and  velocity  instruments.  (Middle)  Northeast  velocity 
sensor  (L4)  recordings.  (Lower)  Southeast  velocity  sensor  (L22)  recordings. 
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Figure  82.  Summary  of  the  mean  spectral  ratios  for  vertical  (left)  and  transverse- 
components  for  Shot  1  (black  powder)  to  Shot  3  (COMP  B). 


Figure  through  Figure  present  the  ratios  for  Shot  1  (black  powder)  to  Shot  3  (COMP  B)  at  the 
different  combinations  of  stations  (e.g.,  near  source  accelerometers/velocity  sensors,  near  source 
Texans,  southeast  and  northeast  velocity  seismometers  and  Texans).  We  note  similar  behavior 
between  these  two  explosions  as  we  did  with  the  ANFO:Emulsion  Shot  2.  The  COMP  B  charge, 
which  has  the  fastest  VOD  of  the  three  explosives,  is  a  source  of  much  higher  frequency  seismic 
energy  than  the  black  powder. 


The  most  intriguing  aspect  of  these  data  is  again  in  the  surface  waves  frequencies  (<  5  Hz), 
especially  for  the  transverse  data  (Figure  -right).  The  black  powder  shots  generated  Love  waves 
with  up  to  3x  the  amplitude  that  the  COMP  B  generated.  Determining  the  reason  behind  these 
differences  may  provide  us  with  an  important  piece  of  the  5-wave  generation  from  explosions 
puzzle.  Visual  inspection  of  the  surface  after  these  two  blasts  found  surficial  damage  associated 
with  the  black  powder  Shot  1  (Figure  )  and  ANFO  Shot  2,  while  little  or  no  surficial  damage  was 
observed  for  the  COMP  B  Shot  3.  Cores  were  extracted  from  these  shots  to  learn  more  about  the 
fracturing  caused  by  all  five  of  the  NEDE  shots. 


The  possible  anisotropic  effects  of  the  source  first  noted  in  Figure  are  even  more  pronounced 
with  these  data.  At  frequencies  below  5  Hz,  we  see  different  amplitude  ratios  for  the  northeast 
and  southeast  data.  It  is  very  interesting  that  the  near-source  data,  which  have  adequate 
azimuthal  coverage  (see  Figure  )  trend  very  closely  with  the  southeast  data.  Could  these 
anisotropic  effects  be  path  related,  even  though  we  have  an  assumption  in  Equation  3  is  that 
path-dependent  effects  are  removed? 
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Figure  83.  Surficial  cracks  after  the  Shot  1  (black  powder;  left)  and  Shot  2  (ANFO;  right) 
explosions.  The  cracks  shown  at  left  showed  permanent  displacement  of  a  few  centimeters 
or  more. 

Spectral  Ratios  for  the  ANFO  Shots 

We  compared  the  spectral  ratios  between  the  122  kg  ANFO  Shot  4  and  the  61  kg  ANFO  Shot  2 
in  Figure  .  This  should  provide  a  test  to  ensure  there  were  no  strikingly  anomalous  features  of 
the  blasts  that  could  have  been  associated  with  poor  coupling  or  other  design  or  detonation  flaws. 
For  a  factor  of  2  increase  in  yield,  we  should  observe  that  the  short-period  surface  wave 
amplitudes  increase  by  a  factor  of  between  1.8  and  2.2  based  on  previous  studies  (Bonner  et  al., 
in  review).  For  frequencies  less  than  5  Hz,  we  observe  ratios  slightly  above  2  for  the  vertical- 
component  Rayleigh- waves  and  approximately  2  for  the  transverse-component  Love  waves. 

For  the  P-waves,  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971;  MM71)  source  theory  predicts  a  factor  of  ~1.75 
increase  in  amplitude  for  a  factor  of  2  increase  in  yield  at  frequencies  well  below  the  comer 
frequency.  At  or  near  the  corner  frequency,  there  can  be  complexities  if  one  or  both  of  the  shots 
exhibit  overshoot,  while  above  the  comer  frequencies,  the  ratios  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
yield  shots  should  become  smaller  (e.g.,  ~1.1)  due  to  the  high  frequency  falloff  of  the  source 
spectra.  Most  of  our  spectral  ratio  data  for  the  two  ANFO  shots  seem  to  fall  within  these 
predicted  ranges;  however,  there  are  some  intricate  details  in  the  P-wave  spectral  ratios  (e.g., 
above  5  Hz)  that  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  simple  MM71  source  theory  (e.g.,  trough  in  the 
ratios  near  4-8  Hz  for  all  different  combinations  of  the  data). 

Spectral  Ratios  for  the  COMP  B  Shots 

We  also  compared  the  spectral  ratios  between  the  122  kg  COMP  B  Shot  5  and  the  61  kg  COMP 
B  Shot  3  in  Figure  .  Again,  most  of  the  spectral  ratios  fall  within  the  expected  ranges  for  a  factor 
of  2  increase  in  yield.  We  note  another  trough  in  the  spectral  ratios;  however,  it  is  located  at 
slightly  higher  frequencies  (8-10  Hz)  than  was  observed  for  the  ANFO  shots.  Between  10  and 
30  Hz,  we  again  note  differences  in  the  spectral  ratios  depending  on  station  location,  as  the 
northeast  data  peak  above  a  ratio  of  2  in  this  bandwidth  while  the  other  data  have  ratios  less  than 
predicted  from  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971).  With  the  exception  of  these  troughs  and  possible 
anisotropic  behavior,  the  spectral  ratios  for  the  COMP  B  and  ANFO  shots  suggest  no  major 
problems  were  associated  with  the  detonation  of  these  explosion  (e.g.,  poor  coupling,  explosive 
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malfunction,  etc.).  It  is  our  hope  that  these  troughs  and  anisotropic  features  of  the  spectral  ratios 
can  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  damage  from  the  explosions. 
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Figure  84.  Summary  of  the  mean  spectral  ratios  for  the  two  ANFO  shots  (Top;  Shots  4  and 
2)  and  the  two  COMP  B  shots  (Bottom;  Shots  5  and  3).  The  left  subplot  shows  the  vertical- 
component  spectral  ratios  while  the  right  subplot  presents  the  transverse-component 
ratios.  The  shaded  region  highlights  ratios  between  1  and  2,  while  the  dashed  black  line 
shows  the  theoretical  source  spectra  based  on  Mueller-Murphy  (1971). 
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Spectral  Ratios  for  the  ANFQ  and  COMP  B  Shots 

Interesting  differences  exist  between  the  spectral  ratios  for  the  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots 
(Figure  and  Figure  ).  In  general,  there  are  four  sections  to  each  of  these  spectral  ratios.  At 
frequencies  below  ~8  Hz,  which  is  dominated  by  short-period  Love  (transverse)  and  Rayleigh- 
waves  (vertical),  the  Heavy  ANFO  shots  produced  larger  amplitudes  than  the  equivalent  COMP 
B  explosions.  At  frequencies  between  ~8-40  Hz,  the  COMP  B  shots  have  slightly  larger 
amplitudes  than  the  Heavy  ANFO  shots,  producing  ratios  in  Figure  and  Figure  just  below  1. 
Between  40-50  Hz,  the  ANFO  shots  become  larger  again,  and  above  50  Hz,  the  ratios  are 
scattered  near  1.  We  note  that  above  40  Hz,  the  scatter  in  the  data  are  large  enough  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  conclusions  about  whether  one  type  of  explosive  dominates  the  other  in 
terms  of  body- wave  amplitudes.  Figure  shows  isolated  peaking  at  6  and  10  Hz  in  the  spectral 
ratios  for  the  -122  kg  shots  that  was  not  easily  observed  in  the  ratios  for  the  smaller  ANFO  and 
COMP  B  shots. 
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Figure  85.  Summary  of  the  mean  spectral  ratios  for  the  -62  kg  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots 
for  vertical  (left)  and  transverse  (right)  components. 

Anisotropic  radiation  effects  are  noted  in  the  left  panel  of  Figure  at  frequencies  below  10  Hz. 
The  paths  to  the  northeast  show  amplitudes  for  the  -61  kg  ANFO  shot  were  over  2  times  larger 
than  the  amplitudes  observed  on  stations  near  the  source  and  to  the  southeast.  We  noted  a 
similar  effect  in  the  comparisons  of  Shot  5  to  Shot  3  (Figure  )  and  Shot  1  to  Shot  3  (Figure  ). 
The  common  shot  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is  Shot  3.  These  results  suggest  a  possible  radiation 
pattern  in  the  Rayleigh  waves  generated  for  Shot  3,  which  resulted  in  larger  amplitudes 
generated  toward  the  southeast.  Note  that  the  Love  waves  do  not  exhibit  similar  anomalous 
behavior.  In  the  post-blast  examination  of  Shot  3,  we  noted  no  radial  cracks  on  the  surface.  We 
did  however  observe  that  the  crosshole  tomography  test  borehole  for  shot  5  had  spewed  small 
amounts  of  bentonite  grout,  suggesting  fractures  and  gas  expansion  had  extended  to  that  site. 
The  test  borehole  was  located  over  15  meters  southeast  of  Shot  3,  which  is  further  than  we  had 
projected  for  crack  development  for  this  -61  kg  shot. 
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Figure  86.  Summary  of  the  mean  spectral  ratios  for  the  ~122  kg  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots 
for  vertical  (left)  and  transverse  (right)  components. 

Mueller-Murphy  Spectral  Ratios 

The  MM71  source  model  was  empirically  developed  based  on  nuclear  explosions  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  (NTS).  It  has  been  successfully  applied  to  nuclear  explosions  at  other  test  sites,  mining 
explosions  (Yang,  1997)  and  confined  chemical  explosions  (Stump  et  al,  1999;  Stump  et  ah, 
2003;  Hooper  et  al,  2006;  Bonner  et  al.,  in  review). 

We  attempted  to  model  the  observed  spectral  ratios  for  the  NEDE  shots  using  the  MM71 
explosion  source  model.  We  incorporated  P-  and  S-wave  velocities  for  the  test  site  (e.g.,  Vp~5 
km/sec  and  km/sec)  from  laboratory  studies  (Peter  Boyd,  pers.  comm.,  2008)  into  the 

MM7 1  source  model  as  well  as  the  depth  and  yields  of  the  explosions,  then  compared  shot-to- 
shot  spectral  ratios  in  Figure  and  Figure  .  MM71  spectral  ratios  for  Shot4/Shot2  (~122  kg 
ANFO/~61  kg  ANFO)  and  Shot5/Shot3  (-122  kg  COMP  B/~61  kg  COMP  B)  were  presented  in 
Figure  . 

For  the  black  powder  to  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  comparisons  (Figure  ),  the  theoretical 
spectral  ratios  fail  to  predict  the  observed  spectral  ratios  at  frequencies  above  8  Hz.  Successful 
modeling  below  8  Hz  is  probably  coincidence  as  the  MM71  source  has  never  had  much  success 
modeling  the  short-period  surface  waves  (J.  R.  Murphy,  pers.  comm.,  2005)  in  this  bandwidth. 
The  comer  frequency  for  an  explosion  is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  in  particular  the  cavity 
and  elastic  radii.  MM71  attempts  to  estimate  these  radii  based  on  empirical  relationships 
between  yield  and  pressures  for  nuclear  explosions  in  different  types  of  emplacement  media. 
Nuclear  explosions  have  much  faster  detonation  velocities  than  black  powder,  resulting  in 
different  pressures  and  source  effects.  The  results  of  Figure  suggest  these  empirical 
relationships  are  not  valid  for  a  slowly  deflagrating  black  powder  explosion,  which  is  not 
surprising.  The  way  to  proceed  if  we  hope  to  use  MM7 1  to  model  the  black  powder  explosions 
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is  to  consider  estimated  borehole  pressures  based  on  the  explosives  (Tim  Rath,  pers.  comm., 
2008)  as  well  as  measured  estimates  for  the  cavity  and  elastic  radii,  which  need  to  be  determined 
through  geotechnical  means. 
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Figure  87.  Summary  of  the  mean  vertical-component  spectral  ratios  for  the  ~61  kg  black 
powder  to  Heavy  ANFO  (left)  and  COMP  B  (right).  Also  shown  is  the  predicted  MM71 
spectral  ratio. 


Figure  88.  Summary  of  the  mean  vertical-component  spectral  ratios  for  the  Heavy  ANFO 
to  COMP  B  shots.  The  left  subplot  shows  the  results  for  the  ~61  kg  shots  while  the  right 
subplot  presents  the  ~122  kg  results.  Also  shown  is  the  predicted  MM71  spectral  ratio, 
which  is  1  for  these  equivalent  yield  and  depth  shots. 
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Figure  shows  that  for  two  equivalent  yield  and  depth  explosions,  the  MM71  spectral  ratio  should 
be  ~1.  The  MM71  was  based  on  our  best  estimates  for  the  centroid  depth  and  yields  of  the 
explosions.  We  acknowledge  that  both  estimates  could  be  off  slightly  based  on  how  the 
explosives  were  emplaced  in  the  borehole  and  other  possible  sources  of  error.  However,  the 
main  differences  between  the  equivalent  yield  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots  must  be  related 
to  differences  in  primary  source  processes  (e.g.,  explosion  pressures,  non-linear,  near-source 
processes,  possible  decoupling  etc.)  or  secondary  source  effects  (fracturing,  spall,  block  motions, 
etc). 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  study  of  the  source  scaling  for  the  five  explosions  conducted  during  the  NEDE  project  has 
revealed: 

1.  In  most  cases,  spectral  ratio  data  from  each  deployment  range  (e.g.,  near-source  to  near- 
regional)  and  instrument  (accelerometers  and  velocity  sensors)  document  similar  scaling. 
The  near-source  data  at  distances  less  than  1.5  km  show  the  highest  variability  in  the 
spectral  ratios  used  to  document  the  source  scaling. 

2.  The  source  scaling  studies  show  that  the  ~61  kg  black  powder  explosion  was  deficient  in 
high-frequency  energy  when  compared  to  the  ~62  kg  Heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B 
explosions. 

3.  The  black  powder  explosion  generated  surface  waves  that  were  equivalent  to  the  ANFO 
explosion  at  frequencies  below  5  Hz.  The  Rayleigh- waves  generated  from  the  ~61  kg 
black  powder  shot  were  larger  than  the  equivalent  COMP  B  explosion,  especially  for 
stations  deployed  northeast  of  the  shots.  The  black  powder  charge  generated  larger- 
amplitude  short-period  Love-waves  than  the  COMP  B  explosion  for  all  azimuths  studied, 
which  may  provide  important  data  in  addressing  the  continuing  problem  of  5'-wave 
generation  from  explosives. 

4.  Shot  3  has  azimuthally-dependent  Rayleigh-wave  generation  and/or  propagation  and 
requires  additional  study  to  determine  the  source  effects  and  radiation  mechanism. 

5.  The  Mueller-Murphy  (MM  1971)  explosion  source  model  cannot  explain  the  black 
powder  effects  using  standard  empirical  relationships  between  explosion  yield  and  source 
elastic  and  cavity  radii  and  static  pressures. 

6.  The  slower  velocity  of  detonation  Heavy  ANFO  explosions  generated  larger-amplitude 
Rayleigh  (up  to  a  factor  of  2x  larger)  and  Love- waves  (as  large  as  3x)  than  the  equivalent 
COMP  B  charges. 
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APPENDIX  3A:  SEISMOGRAMS  USED  TO  COMPUTE  SPECTRAL  RATIOS 


AHT  NEAR-SOURCE  3  DIST:  0.086185  km 


Figure  3A-2.  Transverse-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-3.  Transverse-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS5  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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AHT  NEAR-SOURCE  7  DIST:  0.16137  km 


Figure  3A-4.  Transverse-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS7  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-5.  Vertical-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-6.  Vertical-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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AHZ  NEAR-SOURCE  5  DIST;  0.23835  km 
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Figure  3A-7.  Vertical-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS5  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-8.  Vertical-component  accelerograms  for  station  NS7  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-9.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NS3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-10.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NS4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-11.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NS5  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-12.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NS6  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-13.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NS7  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-14.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NS3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-15.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NS4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-16.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NS5  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-17.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NS6  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-18.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NS7  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-20.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NE3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-21.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NE4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-22.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NET  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-23.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  NEIO  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-24.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NEl  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-25.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NE2  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-26.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NE3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-27.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NE4  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-28.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NE7  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-29.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  NEIO  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-30.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SEl  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-31.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SE2  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-32.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SE3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-33.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SE6  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-34.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SE8  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-35.  Transverse-component  seismograms  for  station  SEIO  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-36.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SEl  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-37.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SE2  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-38.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SE3  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-39.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SE6  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-40.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SE8  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE 
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Figure  3A-41.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  station  SEIO  for  Shots  1  -  5  of  the  NEDE. 
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Figure  3A-42.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE2. 
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Figure  3A-43.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE3. 
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Figure  3A-44.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE5. 
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Figure  3A-45.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NET. 
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Figure  3A-46.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE8. 
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Figure  3A-47.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE9. 
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Figure  3A-48.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NEIO. 
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Figure  3A-49.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE13. 
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Figure  3A-50.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE14. 
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Figure  3A-51.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE15. 
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Figure  3A-52.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE17. 
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Figure  3A-53.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE21. 
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Figure  3A-54.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE22. 
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Figure  3A-55.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE23. 
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Figure  3A-56.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE27. 
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Figure  3A-57.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE29. 
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Figure  3A-58.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE31. 
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Figure  3A-59.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  NE37. 
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Figure  3A-60.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SEl. 
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Figure  3A-62.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE3. 
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Figure  3A-63.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE4. 
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Figure  3A-64.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE5. 
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Figure  3A-65.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE6. 
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Figure  3A-66.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE13. 
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Figure  3A-67.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE14. 
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Figure  3A-68.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE15. 
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Figure  3A-69.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE16. 
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Figure  3A-70.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE17. 
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Figure  3A-71.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE20. 
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Figure  3A-72.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE21. 
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Figure  3A-73.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE24. 
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Figure  3A-74.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE25. 
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Figure  3A-75.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE28. 
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Figure  3A-76.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE31. 
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Figure  3A-77.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE33. 
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Figure  3A-78.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE35. 
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Figure  3A-79.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  station  SE41. 
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Figure  3A-80.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTl. 
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Figure  3A-81.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTl. 
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Figure  3A-82.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT3. 
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Figure  3A-83.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT4. 
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Figure  3A-84.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTS. 
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Figure  3A-85.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT6. 
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Figure  3A-86.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTT. 
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Figure  3A-87.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTS. 
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Figure  3A-88.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT9. 
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Figure  3A-89.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTIO 
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Figure  3A-90.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NTll 
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Figure  3A-91.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT12. 
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Figure  3A-92.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT13. 
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Figure  3A-93.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT14. 
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TEXAN  NEAR-SOURCE  15  DIST:  0.8841  km 


Figure  3A-94.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT15. 
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TEXAN  NEAR-SOURCE  16  DIST:  0.89765  km 
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Figure  3A-95.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT16. 
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Figure  3A-96.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT17. 
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TEXAN  NEAR-SOURCE  18  DIST:  0.81255  km 


Figure  3A-97.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT18. 
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Figure  3A-98.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT19. 
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Figure  3A-99.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT20. 
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TEXAN  NEAR-SOURCE  21  DIST:  0.52699  km 
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Figure  3A-100.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT21. 
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Figure  3A-101.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT22. 
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Figure  3A-102.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT23. 
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TEXAN  NEAR-SOURCE  24  DIST:  0.25599  km 
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Figure  3A-103.  Vertical-component  seismograms  for  Texan  near-source  station  NT24. 
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4.  QUANTIFICATION  OF  GROUND  VIBRATION  DIFFERENCES 
FROM  WELL-CONFINED  SINGLE-HOLE  EXPLOSIONS  WITH 
VARIABLE  VELOCITY  OF  DETONATION 

ABSTRACT 

An  explosion  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Barre  granite  of  central  Vermont  during  July 
2008  using  five  explosions  and  three  different  types  of  explosives  with  a  wide  range  of  velocities 
of  detonation.  Black  powder,  heavy  ANFO,  and  Composition  B  were  used  to  generate  increasing 
amounts  of  borehole  pressure  and  different  types  of  rock  damage.  The  velocity  of  detonation  was 
found  to  affect  the  peak  particle  velocities  (PPV).  ANFO  produced  the  largest  PPV,  while  the 
COMP  B  PPV  were  slightly  lower.  Black  powder  produced  much  lower  PPV,  likely  due  to  it 
deflagrating  rather  than  truly  detonating.  An  equation  was  fit  to  the  data  for  predicting  the  PPV 
from  a  confined  blast  in  the  Barre  granite  using  two  methods,  including  true  vector  summation. 
Vector  summation  provides  a  more  accurate  measure  of  particle  velocity.  We  found  the 
frequency  of  the  PPV  decreases  with  increasing  distance  from  the  blast,  and  therefore  extra  care 
must  be  taken  for  large  blasts  where  lower  frequency  energy  may  exceed  vibration  limits  at 
greater  distances. 

INTRODUCTION 

An  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Barre  granite  of  central  Vermont,  during  July  2008, 
detonating  explosives  with  a  wide  range  of  velocities  of  detonation  (VOD)  to  examine  rock 
damage  and  ground  vibrations  from  explosive  sources.  The  Barre  granite  was  chosen  for  the 
experiment  due  to  its  homogeneity  and  low  fracture  density  and  has  been  extensively  studied  and 
characterized  (Goldsmith  et  ah,  1977,  Sano  et  ah,  1992,  Sawyers,  1968,  Xia  et  ah,  2008).  We 
recorded  the  explosions  on  a  large  array  of  seismic  instruments  and  quantified  the  resulting 
ground  motions.  We  examined  the  peak  particle  velocities  (PPV)  as  a  function  of  scaled  distance 
(SD)  from  the  blasts.  In  this  chapter,  we  present  the  analyses  of  the  PPV  and  seismic  energy 
generation  as  related  to  explosive  VOD. 

Explosion  velocity  of  detonation  and  damaee 

During  an  explosion,  different  types  of  deformation  are  created  around  the  borehole.  As 
described  by  Hagan  and  Gibson  (1988),  the  first  zone  of  damage  extending  out  from  the  blast  is  a 
ring  of  intensely  pulverized  and  plastically  deformed  rock  caused  by  the  strain  wave  excessively 
exceeding  the  rock’s  compressive  breaking  strength.  The  radius  of  this  crushing  is  a  function  of 
the  borehole  pressure,  which  is  increased  for  faster  VOD  explosives.  The  heave  energy  is 
reduced  by  the  high  specific  surface  area  of  the  powdered  rock  absorbing  heat  from  the  gases. 
This  will  also  reduce  the  energy  available  for  damage  away  from  the  borehole. 

Beyond  the  crushed  zone,  the  strain  wave  creates  radial  compression  and  tangential  tensile 
fractures.  This  zone  of  deformation  contains  a  high  fracture  density  close  to  the  pulverized  zone 
and  more  widely  spaced  fractures  at  greater  distances.  Finally,  the  gases  generated  by  the 
explosion  can  then  penetrate  and  extend  the  fractures.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  damage 
regions  and  processes  can  be  found  in  Hagan  and  Gibson  (1988). 
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A  faster  VOD  increases  the  borehole  pressure  and  crushes  the  surrounding  rock  more  intensely 
and  for  a  longer  distance  (Essen  et  al.,  2003,  Hagan  and  Gibson,  1988).  In  addition  to  the 
pulverized  and  powdered  material  absorbing  some  of  the  explosive  energy,  it  may  inhibit  the 
explosive  gases  from  escaping  and  driving  fractures,  thereby  constraining  the  damage  to  a 
smaller  area.  A  slower  VOD  decreases  the  volume  of  pulverized  and  powdered  material  and 
allows  the  explosive  gases  to  penetrate  fractures  generated  by  the  strain  wave  and  open  long 
fractures  (Hagan  and  Gibson,  1988). 

To  vary  the  amount  and  type  of  rock  damage,  we  detonated  three  types  of  explosives  with  a  wide 
range  of  VOD.  All  explosives  were  loaded  in  22.9  cm  (9  in)  diameter  boreholes.  The  explosives 
were  initiated  with  a  booster  and  blasting  cap  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  prior  to  the 
explosives  being  loaded.  A  small  amount  of  1  %  cm  angular  gravel  stemming  was  poured  on  top 
of  the  explosive  column,  followed  by  the  installation  of  a  blast  plug,  and  finally  the  remainder  of 
the  borehole  was  filled  with  the  angular  gravel.  Table  18  lists  the  characteristics  and  explosive 
for  each  of  the  five  blasts  conducted.  The  VOD  was  measured  in  the  field  for  each  blast  using  an 
MREL  Handitrap  II  recorder  system.  A  resistance  wire  was  taped  to  the  booster  and  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  explosive  column.  As  the  detonation  moved  up  the  borehole,  the  wire  melted  and 
decreased  the  resistance  recorded  by  a  digitizer  at  one  million  samples  per  second.  This  analysis 
allowed  confirmation  that  the  entire  explosive  column  detonated  and  that  the  explosives 
performed  as  planned. 


Table  18.  Explosion  characteristics. 


Shot 

Yield 

(kg)* 

Charge 
Bottom/Top 
Depth  (m) 

Explosive 

Density 

(g/cm^) 

Explosive 

Scaled  Depth  of 
Burial 

(m/kt^*'^^) 

VOD 

(km/sec) 

Charge 

Ratio 

1 

60.8 

9.15/7.50 

0.9 

Black 

Powder 

205.0 

0.53±0.3 

7.2 

2 

61.5 

11.89/10.74 

1.3 

Heavy 

ANFO 

277.5 

4.76±0.7 

5.0 

3 

61.7 

11.77/10.83 

1.6 

COMPB 

276.8 

- 

4.1 

D 

122.2 

14.02/11.73 

1.3 

Heavy 

ANFO 

251.2 

4.89±0.3 

10.0 

Lj_ 

122.5 

13.60/11.73 

1.6 

COMPB 

246.9 

8.10±0.2 

8.2 

*  Yield  is  based  on  explosives  +  detonators. 


Figure  shows  that  the  slowest  VOD  of  the  three  explosives  used  was  black  powder.  It  has  a  low 
brisance,  the  rate  at  which  the  explosive  reaches  maximum  pressure,  and  therefore  crushes  the 
rock  around  the  borehole  less,  but  the  explosive  gases  can  open  pre-existing  fractures  for  long 
distances.  The  black  powder  detonated  (deflagrated  to  be  more  precise)  at  a  rate  of  0.5±0.3 
km/sec  (Table  18).  The  precise  rate  is  difficult  to  determine  due  to  electronic  noise.  Two  shots 
with  a  mixture  of  50%  ANFO  and  50%  emulsion  (heavy  ANFO)  were  detonated  with  VOD  of 
4.8  and  4.9  km/sec.  The  fastest  VOD  explosive  used  was  Composition  B,  which  had  a  linear- 
regressed  velocity  of  8.1±0.2  km/sec.  COMP  B  is  a  military  grade  cast  charge  explosive  made 
from  RDX  and  TNT  and  is  primarily  used  in  demolition,  while  ANFO  is  the  most  commonly 
used  explosive  in  the  mining  industry  for  rock  fragmentation.  The  VOD  and  explosive  density 
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data  from  this  experiment  compare  well  with  published  values  (Cooper,  1996,  Persson,  1994, 
Meyer,  1987).  Both  heavy  ANFO  and  Composition  B  are  classified  as  high  explosives, 
particularly  when  the  heavy  ANFO  is  fully  confined. 
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Figure  89.  Velocity  of  detonation  recordings  for  four  of  the  five  shots.  A  fifth  shot  was  not 
recorded  using  VOD  equipment.  The  raw  VOD  data  were  aligned  so  that  the  approximate 
start  of  the  resistance  wire  burn  was  at  distance=0.  Also  shown  are  the  lengths  of  the 
explosives  column  (bars  at  left)  which  correlate  well  with  the  VOD  data. 

Surface  damage 

The  explosions  at  similar  depths  of  burial  generated  different  amounts  of  surface  fracturing  that 
inversely  correlated  with  the  VOD.  The  slowest  VOD  shot,  black  powder,  created  the  most  and 
largest  surface  fractures,  one  of  which  had  displacement  of  a  couple  centimeters.  The  heavy 
ANFO  blasts  produced  numerous  radial  tensile  fractures,  including  some  large  radial  fractures 
with  some  vertical  displacement.  The  fast  VOD  COMP  B  produced  no  observable  surface 
fractures.  These  visual  observations  indicate  the  explosives  performed  as  expected  with  the 
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slower  VOD  explosives  generating  longer  fractures,  while  the  damage  from  the  fast  VOD 
explosives  was  contained  in  a  smaller  region. 

Seismic  array 

Over  140  seismic  instruments,  including  single  and  three-component  seismometers  and  three- 
component  accelerometers,  were  installed  to  monitor  the  ground  vibrations  from  the  blasts.  We 
placed  sensors  from  within  5  m  to  30  km  distance  from  each  blast.  The  sensors  were  placed  in 
holes,  directly  on  solid  bedrock  when  possible,  and  buried  to  achieve  coupling.  In  this  paper,  we 
present  data  from  the  three-component  (3C)  1  Hz  L4-3D  and  2  Hz  L22  seismometers,  along  with 
3C  10  g  TerraTek  accelerometers.  The  accelerometers  and  six  of  the  seismometers  were  placed 
within  1  km  of  the  explosions  to  obtain  good  azimuthal  recordings,  while  the  remaining  19 
seismometers  were  installed  in  two  linear  arrays  extending  to  30  km  from  the  test  site  in  two 
directions  (Figure ). 

PEAK  PARTICLE  VELOCITY 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  sets  limitations  on  vibrations  from  blasting  to  prevent 
damage  to  structures  and  annoyance  of  nearby  land  owners.  PPV  was  determined  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  measure  of  vibration  instead  of  acceleration  or  displacement  for  limiting  structural 
damage  (Siskind  et  ah,  1980).  Siskind  et  al.  (1980)  examined  damage  to  structures  from  various 
vibration  levels  and  found  that  lower  frequency  energy  produced  more  damage.  Therefore,  they 
proposed  a  PPV  limit  that  is  frequency  dependent.  Above  40  Hz,  the  limit  is  2.0  in/sec  (50.8 
mm/sec)  and  between  4  and  15  Hz,  the  limit  is  0.75  in/sec  (19  mm/sec)  for  modem  constraction. 
Between  these  PPV  limits,  they  recommend  not  exceeding  a  PPV  corresponding  to  a 
displacement  of  0.008  in  (0.2  mm).  Below  4  Hz,  the  limits  are  even  stricter  and  vibrations 
corresponding  to  0.03  in  (0.76  mm)  displacement  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  PPV  with  distance  from  a  blast  can  be  approximated  using  a  power  law  equation  (Bollinger, 
1971,  Dowding,  1985): 


PPV=KxSD^ 


(4) 


where  K  and  A  are  site  constants,  if  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  energy  transmitted  to  the 
source  rock  from  the  explosion.  A  is  an  attenuation  term  for  the  source  rock.  SD  is  scaled 
distance  of  the  form: 


SD  = 


D 


(5) 


where  D  is  distance  (meters  or  feet),  W  is  explosive  charge  weight  (kg  or  lbs),  and  E  is  either  the 
square  root  or  cube  root  depending  on  the  charge  dimensions  and  distance  to  the  explosion.  The 
square  root  of  charge  weight  is  the  most  common  method  of  estimating  PPV  and  is  appropriate 
for  close-in  stations  when  cylindrical  shaped  charges  for  surface  mining  are  used,  particularly 
when  the  ratio  of  the  charge  length  to  diameter  is  greater  than  6  (Brinkman,  1987,  Dowding, 
1985,  Elseman,  2000,  Kuzu,  2008).  When  that  ratio  is  less  than  6  or  if  the  explosion  can  be 
approximated  by  a  point  source,  then  the  cube  root  of  weight  may  be  more  appropriate  as  it 
incorporates  energy  considerations  (Dowding,  1985).  Cube  root  scaling  may  also  provide  more 
accurate  predicted  velocities  for  underground  blasting  (Kuzu,  2008). 
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Figure  90.  Location  maps  showing  the  shot  locations  (stars)  and  seismic  stations  (triangles) 
Except  for  station  N6,  stations  N1-N7  comprised  a  seismometer  and  an  accelerometer. 
Background  shows  topography. 

The  charge  length  to  diameter  ratio  for  each  blast  in  our  study  is  listed  in  Table  18.  The  smaller 
shots  have  a  ratio  of  4-7,  while  the  larger  shots  have  a  ratio  of  8-10.  We  use  square  root  SD 
throughout  this  study,  but  also  display  the  cube  root  SD  on  the  figures  where  appropriate  and 
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determine  the  K  and  A  site  constants  for  the  95%  confidence  level  PPV  in  this  region  of  Vermont 
using  both  calculations. 

In  determining  the  PPV  from  a  blast,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  only  requires  that  the 
particle  velocity  be  measured  on  the  vertical,  radial,  and  transverse  components  and  the  largest 
value  used  (Rosenthal  and  Morlock,  1987).  Often,  the  PPV  does  not  occur  along  one  of  the  three 
orthogonal  components  of  a  seismic  sensor,  though.  A  true  vector  summation  (Equation  6) 
provides  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  particle  velocity  at  each  instant  in  time  by  summing 
the  three  components  of  motion  into  an  amplitude  vector.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the 
same  as  a  maximum  vector  summation,  where  the  maximum  value  from  each  of  the  three 
components,  regardless  of  position  in  time,  are  summed.  In  vector  summation,  the  summation  is 
calculated  for  each  time  sample,  and  the  PPV  is  determined  by  the  largest  amplitude  in  the  entire 
summed  waveform. 


Composite  Velocity  =  sjz^  +R^  +T^  (6) 

In  this  study,  the  empirical  PPV  were  calculated  by  using  both  the  OSM  requirement  method  and 
by  performing  a  vector  summation.  The  vector  summation  provides  a  more  conservative  estimate 
of  PPV  than  either  the  OSM  method  or  using  a  single,  vertical  component,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  empirical  studies. 

Particle  velocities  from  different  explosives 

In  this  analysis,  we  fit  the  power  law  equation  (Equation  4)  to  the  observed  PPV  data  recorded  at 
distances  of  5  m  to  30  km.  Over  such  a  large  distance,  the  blast  energy  propagates  through  rock 
with  varying  physical  properties,  such  as  attenuation.  Therefore,  we  do  not  propose  that  the  K 
and  A  constants  determined  in  this  section  are  representative  of  Barre  granite,  particularly  since 
not  all  sensors  were  placed  in  the  Barre  granite.  Instead,  we  present  this  data  to  quantify  the 
differences  in  PPV  from  the  different  explosives.  In  section  2.2,  we  use  only  the  stations  located 
in  the  Barre  granite  to  calculate  K  and  A  site  constants  for  blasting  in  the  Barre  granite. 

It  is  valid  to  use  PPV  data  from  the  full  seismic  array  in  this  analysis  since  we  are  only 
comparing  the  relative  values  of  the  constants  for  the  different  shots.  The  reason  is  that  the  shots 
were  nearly  co-located  and  were  recorded  by  the  same  seismic  sensors.  Therefore,  each  seismic 
signal  was  affected  by  the  same  travel  path,  i.e.,  same  rock  units,  and  has  the  exact  same  receiver 
response  at  each  station.  If  a  blast  generates  a  larger  PPV  near  the  source  than  other  blasts,  the 
energy  will  undergo  the  same  modifications,  geometric  spreading,  attenuation,  phase 
conversions,  reflections,  refractions,  etc.  before  it  is  recorded  at  the  receiver  and  will  still  have  a 
larger  PPV  than  the  other  blasts.  The  only  difference  in  the  recorded  waveforms  will  be  a 
function  of  the  difference  in  the  source. 

The  PPV  were  determined  at  each  station  for  each  shot  using  the  vector  summation  and  OSM 
methods  and  are  plotted  in  Figure  .  The  data  for  each  shot  were  fit  by  a  least  squares  power  law 
regression  (Equation  4)  and  the  optimum  equations  are  shown  in  the  legend  of  Figure  .  The 
borehole  diameter  was  the  same  for  each  shot,  and  the  depths  to  the  top  of  the  explosive  column 
were  the  same  for  shots  2  and  3  and  for  shots  4  and  5.  Therefore,  the  only  variable  when 
comparing  shots  of  similar  size,  excluding  the  different  depth  of  shot  1,  is  the  explosive  used. 
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Figure  91.  Plots  of  PPV  by  shot  from  a)  the  maximum  of  the  verticaPradial/transverse 
components  (OSM  method)  and  b)  the  maximum  of  vector  summation  technique.  The  best 
fitting  power  law  curves  for  each  shot  are  shown  in  the  legend. 
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The  slow  VOD  black  powder  shot  (Shot  1)  produced  smaller  PPV  as  a  function  of  SD  compared 
to  the  similar  sized  heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  high  explosives.  The  black  powder  K  is 
approximately  one-third  of  that  for  the  similarly-sized  heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  values.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  difference  in  explosive  depth  could  be  responsible  for  such  a  large  variation  in 
K,  but  regardless,  the  difference  in  depth  makes  the  black  powder  results  uncertain.  The  best 
fitting  regression  lines  indicate  that  the  mean  PPV  values  for  the  heavy  ANFO  explosives  were 
slightly  larger  than  for  the  similarly-sized  COMP  B  explosives.  The  attenuation  coefficients  (A) 
for  all  shots  are  very  similar  to  the  standard  of  -1.6  for  low  attenuation  rock. 

The  difference  in  the  K  values  for  the  heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  explosives  seems  to  support 
the  findings  that  a  faster  VOD  explosive  expends  more  energy  to  pulverize  the  rock  around  the 
blast  and  thereby  relatively  less  energy  is  transmitted  away  from  the  source.  The  K  values  for 
shots  2  (Heavy  ANFO)  and  3  (COMP  B)  are  larger  than  the  respective  K  values  from  the  larger 
blasts,  shots  4  (Heavy  ANFO)  and  5  (COMP  B).  The  top  of  the  explosive  columns  were  1  m 
shallower  for  shots  2  and  3,  but  they  have  a  deeper  scaled  depth  of  burial  (SDOB),  the  ratio  of 
depth  to  shot  size.  More  research  is  needed  to  understand  which  factor  is  responsible  for  the 
larger  K  values. 

Predicting  PPV  for  safe  blasting  in  the  Barre  eranite 

In  order  to  ensure  a  blast  will  not  exceed  vibration  limits,  K  and  A  in  Equation  4  need  to  be 
determined  such  that  95%  of  the  observed  PPV  measurements  fall  below  the  predicted  vibration 
level  as  required  by  regulations  (Dowding,  1985).  The  PPV  from  the  four  high  explosive  (heavy 
ANFO  and  COMP  B)  shots  recorded  on  the  3C  seismometers  and  accelerometers  installed  less 
than  1  km  from  the  shots  were  combined  to  empirically  determine  the  K  and  A  constants  for  the 
Barre  granite  that  define  a  95%  confidence  level.  We  chose  not  to  include  the  seismometers 
along  the  linear  arrays  out  to  30  km,  as  in  this  case,  the  travel  path  and  receiver  site  response  will 
affect  the  empirical  site  constants.  For  this  portion  of  the  study,  all  sensors  were  located  within 
the  Barre  granite.  The  black  powder  data  was  not  used  in  the  calculation  because  the  observed 
PPV  were  much  lower  than  those  from  the  high  explosives,  and  black  powder  is  not  an  often 
used  modem  day  commercial  explosive. 

The  K  and  A  constants  for  both  square  root  and  cube  root  SD  and  for  both  the  OSM  (Figure  )  and 
vector  summation  (Figure  )  methods  were  determined.  The  square  root  and  cube  root  SD  K 
values  are  reasonable  compared  to  other  empirically-determined  values  and  indicate  the 
explosives  were  over  buried  (Kuzu,  2008,  Brinkman,  1987).  It  is  apparent  that  the  method  of 
using  the  largest  PPV  from  the  three  orthogonal  components  (Figure  )  underestimates  the  tme 
PPV,  as  the  K  value  is  approximately  10%  lower  than  the  K  value  from  the  vector  summation 
(Figure  ).  The  empirical  values  determined  are  only  valid  for  the  depth  range  of  explosive 
emplacement  shown  in  Table  18,  as  we  note  that  varying  the  depth  of  explosive  emplacement 
can  have  a  significant  effect  on  PPV.  In  addition,  the  observed  PPV  can  increase  for  stmctures 
situated  on  low  seismic  velocity  material,  such  as  loosely  consolidated  sediment. 
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Figure  92.  PPV  versus  scaled  distance  for  a)  square  root  and  b)  cube  root  scaling  using  the 
OSM  method.  The  least  squares  regression  mean  (solid  line)  and  95%  confidence  curve 
(dashed  line)  are  shown  with  the  K  and  A  values  for  the  95%  confidence  power  law 
equation  curve. 
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Figure  93.  PPV  versus  scaled  distance  for  a)  square  root  and  b)  cube  root  scaling  using  the 
vector  summation  technique.  The  least  squares  regression  mean  (solid  line)  and  95% 
confidence  curve  (dashed  line)  are  shown  with  the  K  and  A  values  for  the  95%  confidence 
power  law  equation  curve. 


Spectral  analyses 

Explosions  generate  both  body  and  surface  waves.  The  body  waves  dive  into  the  earth  and 
typically  have  the  largest  amplitudes  in  the  frequency  range  greater  than  ~6  Hz.  The  surface 
waves  travel  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  are  composed  primarily  of  energy  in  the 
frequency  range  below  ~6  Hz.  The  USBM  vibration  limits  are  reduced  between  4  and  10  Hz  and 
lowered  even  further  below  4  Hz,  as  it  is  low  frequency  waves  that  can  do  the  most  damage  to 
structures.  According  to  Siskind  (1980),  frequencies  <10  Hz  generate  large  displacements  and 
couple  well  into  structures,  which  typically  have  resonant  frequencies  between  4  and  12  Hz. 
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Therefore,  it  is  critical  to  not  only  understand  the  expected  PPV,  but  also  the  frequency  band  in 
which  the  PPV  occurs. 

An  examination  of  the  shot  spectra  allows  determination  of  the  PPV  frequency  for  each  type  of 
explosive  and  scaled  distance.  Figure  shows  the  spectral  content  and  waveforms  of  the  vertical 
component  of  station  N3  (Figure  )  at  scaled  distances  of  10-18  m/kg®  The  five  shots  reach  their 
peak  amplitude  between  25  and  50  Hz  and  the  amplitudes  generally  remain  high  throughout  this 
frequency  range.  For  station  N6  with  a  SD  of  37-52  m/kg®  the  seismic  energy  peaks  near  20 
Hz,  but  is  elevated  in  a  range  of  10  to  20  Hz  (Figure  ).  At  a  distance  of  3  km  from  the  blasts, 
station  SEOl,  the  body  waves  have  attenuated  and  the  surface  waves  have  begun  to  dominate  the 
seismic  signature  and  the  spectral  amplitude  peak  has  decreased  to  4-8  Hz.  By  6  km,  the  peak 
frequency  occurs  at  4  Hz  (Figure  ).  A  second  peak  lies  in  the  20-40  Hz  range  and  is  related  to  the 
arrival  of  the  body  waves.  The  body  waves  arrive  at  1  second  in  the  waveforms  of  Figure  ,  while 
the  low  frequency  surface  waves  arrive  at  about  2.3  seconds.  Although  the  SD  for  this  shot  is 
very  large,  a  large  mining  blast  will  have  a  greatly  reduced  SD,  but  the  PPV  frequency  will 
remain  near  4  Hz.  The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  peak  amplitude  illustrates  how  the 
frequency  range  of  interest  for  PPV  calculation  shifts  from  higher  frequencies  to  lower 
frequencies,  where  the  USBM  PPV  limits  are  substantially  reduced,  with  increasing  distance. 


Station  N3 


Figure  94.  Spectral  amplitudes  of  the  five  explosions  (left)  recorded  on  the  vertical 
component  of  station  N3  (shots  1-3  SD~15  m/kg®‘^,  shots  4-5  SD~11  m/kg®‘^).  The  vertical 
dashed  lines  delineate  the  different  USBM  vibration  limit  frequency  ranges.  On  the  right 
are  the  seismic  waveforms  recorded  for  each  shot  at  station  N3. 
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Figure  95.  Spectral  amplitudes  of  the  five  explosions  (left)  recorded  on  the  vertical 
component  of  station  N6  (shots  1-3  SD~48  m/kg®'^,  shots  4-5  SD~37  m/kg®‘^).  The  vertical 
dashed  lines  delineate  the  different  USBM  vibration  limit  frequency  ranges.  On  the  right 
are  the  seismic  waveforms  recorded  for  each  shot  at  station  N6. 
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Figure  96.  Spectral  amplitudes  of  the  five  explosions  (left)  recorded  on  the  vertical 
component  of  station  SE02  (shots  1-3  SD~770  m/kg®'^,  shots  4-5  SD~540  m/kg®‘^).  The 
vertical  dashed  lines  delineate  the  different  USBM  vibration  limit  frequency  ranges.  On  the 
right  are  the  seismic  waveforms  recorded  for  each  shot  at  station  SE02. 


To  highlight  the  spectral  differences  in  the  explosives,  we  examined  the  source  spectral  ratios. 
The  spectrum  from  an  individual  explosion  is  represented  as: 


where  Ukij(f)  is  the  spectrum  of  the  component  (1-  vertical,  2-  radial,  3-  transverse)  at  the 
receiver  from  the  /*  source;  Ru(f)  is  the  receiver  function  for  the  receiver  and  is  the  same  for 
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each  source;  Puj(f)  is  the  regional  propagation  path  effect;  and  Sj(f)  is  the  source  function  for  the 
/*  explosion. 


For  each  receiver,  Ru(f)  remains  constant  and  PkijCf)  is  assumed  to  be  identical  for  each  source 
since  all  sources  are  nearly  co-located,  and  thus  taking  the  ratio  of  Ukij(f)  for  two  different 
sources  recorded  at  the  same  station  eliminates  the  local  receiver  effect  and  regional  propagation 
path  contributions,  retaining  only  the  ratio  of  the  two  source  functions. 

^m(/)  ^.,(/)x4i(/)x^i(/)  S,{f) 

U,nif)  RMif)^PM2if)^S,{f)  S,{f) 

What  remains  is  the  frequency-dependent  source  scaling  relation  for  the  explosion  source 
function.  Averaging  over  individual  components  for  all  receivers  produces  average  source 
estimates.  Stump  et  al.  (1999)  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  approach. 

The  vertical  and  transverse  component  spectral  ratios  for  our  blasts  are  presented  in  Figure  .  It  is 
interesting  that  the  black  powder  and  heavy  ANFO  shots  produced  the  same  amount  of  energy 
below  6  Hz  on  both  components,  while  the  fast  VOD  COMP  B  shot  produced  ~60%  less.  Above 
6  Hz,  the  heavy  ANFO  and  COMP  B  shots  produced  similar  amounts  of  energy,  while  the  black 
powder  shot  amplitudes  were  greatly  reduced.  This  indicates  that  the  slow  VOD  black  powder 
shot  generated  increased  surface  wave  energy  while  the  faster  VOD  explosives  produced 
significantly  more  body  wave  energy.  The  medium  VOD  heavy  ANFO  was  rich  in  both  surface 
and  body  wave  generation.  These  results  can  also  be  observed  in  the  waveforms  of  Figure  . 
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Figure  97.  Source  spectral  ratios  for  the  three  61  kg  explosions.  They  show  the  increased  <6 
Hz  energy  for  the  heavy  ANFO  and  black  powder  shots  compared  to  the  fast  VOD  COMP 
B  and  the  reduced  >6  Hz  energy  for  the  black  powder  shot  compared  to  the  high  explosive 
shots. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We  detonated  five  explosions  in  the  Barre  granite  of  central  Vermont  and  recorded  the  seismic 
signals  on  a  large  array  of  seismometers  from  5  m  to  30  km  distance.  The  explosive  borehole 
pressure  is  a  function  of  explosive  VOD,  and  we  detonated  three  types  of  explosives  to  vary  the 
types  of  damage  generated  to  understand  the  effects  on  PPV  and  surface  wave  generation. 

The  PPV  data  indicate  that  heavy  ANFO  produces  larger  ground  vibrations  than  Composition  B. 
The  higher  borehole  pressures  caused  by  the  fast  VOD  of  the  COMP  B  pulverized  the  rock  more 
extensively  around  the  blast.  Up  to  50%  of  the  energy  from  fast  VOD  explosives  can  be  wasted 
generating  fragmentation  of  the  rock  in  the  crushed  zone  (Melnikov,  1962).  The  black  powder 
PPV  vibrations  are  considerably  lower  than  the  vibrations  for  either  of  the  high  explosives 
because  the  energy  is  generated  over  a  longer  time  span.  The  relatively  long  duration  blast  for 
the  black  powder  caused  a  deficiency  in  high  frequency  energy,  while  opening  the  long  fractures 
accentuated  the  low  frequency  energy.  The  COMP  B  shots  were  deficient  in  low  frequency 
energy  compared  to  the  other  shots  likely  because  the  explosive  gases  were  unable  to  drive  the 
long  fractures. 

The  frequency  of  the  PPV  decreases  with  distance  as  the  body  waves  attenuate.  The  USBM 
vibration  limits  decrease  at  lower  frequencies  making  the  understanding  of  the  surface  waves 
generated  by  blasting  more  important,  particularly  for  very  large  blasts,  which  will  approach  the 
vibration  limits  at  greater  distances.  Vector  summation  provides  a  more  accurate  measure  of  PPV 
and  a  level  of  conservatism  in  comparison  to  many  prior  empirical  studies  of  ground  vibration. 
An  empirical  formula  was  developed  to  predict  the  PPV  for  blasting  high  explosives  in  the  Barre 
granite.  The  values  indicate  the  granites  of  central  Vermont  have  low  attenuation  and  that  the  K 
value  with  square  root  SD  will  estimate  the  PPV  of  a  well  confined  blast  with  95%  confidence. 
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5.  ROCK  DAMAGE  ANALYSES 


The  Rock  of  Ages  granite  quarry  was  selected  for  the  explosion  study  because  the  Barre  Granite 
is  homogeneous  with  a  low  fracture  density.  Although  the  granite  at  the  site  selected  is  massive 
with  a  very  low  fracture  density,  it  is  anisotropic.  The  anisotropy  is  a  direct  result  of  the  rift  plane 
common  in  most  granites.  The  rift  plane  is  due  to  the  consistent  orientation  of  microcracks. 
Mineral  alignment  may  also  play  a  small  role  in  the  existence  of  this  anisotropy  in  rock 
properties.  The  orientation  of  the  rift  at  the  quarry  is  well  documented  and  varies  between  30  to 
60  (Engelder  et  al.,  1977).  At  the  test  site,  the  range  of  variability  in  the  rift  was  much  smaller, 
consistently  at  or  near  30  .  An  examination  of  the  quarry  faces  in  the  nearby  open  pits  southeast 
of  the  test  site  show  well  developed  working  faces  at  30  . 

Although  widely  spaced,  visible  fractures  were  observed  on  all  quarry  faces.  At  the  site  selected 
for  this  study,  the  outcrop  fracture  spacing  was  4  to  5  m.  The  fractures  are  typically  clean  and 
planar  with  very  little  brecciation.  In  a  few  cases,  the  fractures  appear  healed  with  indications  of 
small  scale  slip. 

The  Barre  Granite  is  gray  fine  to  medium  grained  granodiorite.  A  photomicrograph  of  the  Barre 
granite  is  shown  in  Figure  .  The  composition  of  the  granite  is  microcline  (21%),  orthoclase 
(35%),  quartz  (27%),  biotite  (9%),  muscovite  (6%)  with  various  accessory  minerals  (VT 
Geological  Society,  web  2008).  The  composition  of  the  granite  is  uniform  throughout  the  test  site 
(Richter,  1987). 


Figure  98.  Photomicrograph  of  a  Barre  Granite  thin  section  taken  at  a  depth  of  46.5  ft  (14.2 
m)  in  the  CH-1  core.  Photo  taken  with  polarized  light.  The  plane  of  the  section  is 
perpendicular  to  the  rift  plane. 
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To  determine  the  effects  of  the  explosions,  coreholes  were  drilled  near  selected  shot  holes  before 
and  after  the  detonation  of  the  explosives  to  thoroughly  study  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic 
changes  in  the  core.  Two  control  holes  were  cored  adjacent  to  the  emplacement  holes  for  Shots  2 
and  5,  (see  Table  9  and  Chapter  2  for  information).  Subsequent  to  the  detonations,  three 
additional  holes  were  cored.  One  post-shot  corehole  was  adjacent  to  the  61.5  kg  Heavy  ANFO 
shot  and  two  were  cored  adjacent  to  the  two  122  kg  shots. 

During  this  phase  of  the  project,  core  was  collected,  documented,  and  analyzed  in  the  New 
England  Research  (NER)  labs.  There  was  complete  core  recovery  from  the  two  pre-shot 
coreholes,  and  very  few  native  fractures  were  apparent  in  them.  Post-blast  core  recovery 
provided  a  nearly  continuous  core  record,  but  the  core  was  fragmented  and  recovery  was  not 
complete  near  the  blast  intervals.  The  cored  intervals  above  the  blast  emplacements  had  varying 
degrees  of  fragmentation  compared  to  the  intact  pre-shot  core.  Importantly,  there  were  no  large 
scale  induced  fractures  observed  below  any  of  the  shot  points.  Some  of  these  elements  are 
observed  in  Figure  ,  which  compares  the  pre-shot  core  from  CH-1  with  the  post-shot  core  from 
the  adjacent  CH-3  corehole. 


Figure  99.  Comparison  between  cores  recovered  from  the  pre-shot  and  post-shot  coreholes 
adjacent  to  Shot  2.  The  explosives  emplacement  interval  was  from  33.14  ft  to  37.08  ft  (10.1 
m  to  11.3  m). 

Figure  shows  an  interesting  feature  observed  in  the  post-shot  cores,  blast  induced  disking 
fragmentation.  It  developed  over  a  1.8  m  interval  in  this  corehole.  In  addition,  visual  observation 
of  the  post-shot  cores  showed  gross  changes  in  appearance  near  the  working  point.  The  native 
rock  is  bluish  gray,  while  the  rock  recovered  near  the  blasts  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  rock  away 
the  working  point.  The  change  in  appearance  is  likely  due  to  shattering  or  crushing  of  the  grains. 
Further  characterization  of  this  observation  requires  thin  section,  SEM,  and  pore  structure 
modeling  analysis. 
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Figure  100.  Core  disking  at  41  ft  (12.5  m)  depth  in  CH-4.  This  corehole  is  adjacent  to  Shot 
5,  which  had  an  explosives  emplacement  interval  between  39.04  ft  and  44.95  ft  (11.9  m  to 
13.7  m). 

As  part  of  the  pre-shot  site  characterization,  a  borehole  geophysical  logging  program  was 
undertaken  by  Hager-Richter  Geoscience,  Inc.  to  provide  additional  details  of  the  nature  of  the 
undisturbed  granite.  Oriented  acoustic  televiewer  logs,  optical  televiewer  logs,  and  caliper  logs 
were  run.  The  logs  verify  that  there  are  few  fractures  in  the  undisturbed  granite.  An  example  of  a 
fracture  identifiable  in  the  logs  recorded  in  CH-1  is  shown  in  Figure  .  As  the  logs  were  oriented 
with  respect  to  magnetic  North,  they  were  also  valuable  in  that  they  allowed  for  an  accurate 
orientation  of  the  rift  plane  (as  identified  by  ultrasonic  velocity  laboratory  methods)  with  respect 
to  fractures.  That  orientation  coincides  with  the  surface  observations  and  reference  publications. 


Figure  101.  Example  of  fracture  identified  by  Hager-Richter  borehole  log  run  in  CH-1. 
Left  to  right:  Optical  Televiewer,  Acoustic  Televiewer,  Fracture  outline  on  borehole  wall 
and  tadpole  plot  showing  orientation  and  dip  of  fracture.  Depths  are  shown  in  feet. 

Laboratory  testing  has  included  extensive  velocity  measurements  to  identify  the  orientation  of 
the  rift  plane  along  the  length  of  the  core.  Continuous  linear  veloeity  seans  of  some  of  the  core, 
permeability  and  electrical  resistivity  measurements  at  elevated  hydrostatie  pressures,  grain  and 
bulk  density  determinations,  porosity  caleulations,  and  thin  seetion  preparation  complete  the 
suite  of  tests.  All  measurements  were  performed  as  a  funetion  of  orientation  relative  to  the  rift 
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plane.  The  most  detailed  characterization  was  undertaken  for  the  pre-shot  CH-1  and  post-shot 
CH-3  coreholes  to  provide  initial  comparisons  between  the  two  conditions. 

The  Barre  granite  is  mineralogically  homogeneous  over  a  wide  area.  Little  variability  in  bulk 
density,  and  especially  grain  density  was  observed,  so  limited  measurements  were  carried  out  on 
the  pre-shot  specimens.  Representative  data  are  presented  in  Table  19.  The  data  show  the  small 
variability  in  the  undisturbed  cores.  There  is  however,  a  clear  reduction  in  density  (with 
respective  increase  in  porosity)  within  the  blast  impacted  interval  in  CH-3.  This  change  is 
attributable  to  an  increase  in  the  size  and  density  of  microcracks  within  these  otherwise  intact 
core  samples. 


Table  19.  Bulk  Properties  of  the  Borehole  Core. 


Bulk  Properties 


CH-1:  Pre-Shot 


CH-3:  Post-Shot 


Sample 

Dry 

Bulk 

Grain 

Porosity 

via 

Grain 

Sample 

Dry 

Bulk 

Porosity 

via 

Grain 

Depth 

Density 

Density 

Density 

Depth 

Density 

Density 

(m) 

(g/cm 

(g/cm^) 

(%) 

(m) 

(g/cm^) 

(%) 

0.076 

X 

2.658 

X 

0.737 

2.63 

X 

1.2 

0.787 

2.64 

X 

1.0 

0.838 

2.64 

X 

1.1 

1.45 

X 

2.660 

X 

2.95 

X 

2.674 

X 

3.58 

X 

2.670 

X 

5.26 

X 

2.673 

X 

7.14 

X 

2.674 

X 

7.848 

2.64 

X 

1.0 

7.886 

2.64 

X 

1.0 

7.937 

2.63 

X 

1.3 

8.05 

X 

2.663 

X 

9.24 

X 

2.655 

X 

11.05 

X 

2.660 

X 

13.03 

X 

2.675 

X 

14.15 

X 

2.667 

X 

15.696 

2.64 

X 

1.0 

15.747 

2.65 

X 

0.8 

15.785 

2.65 

X 

0.5 

15.81 

X 

2.664 

X 

16.81 

X 

2.662 

X 

18.36 

X 

2.663 

X 

Explosive 

Interval 


3.911 

2.64 

1.0 

4.927 

2.64 

1.0 

4.978 

2.64 

0.8 

5.029 

2.65 

0.7 

7.848 

2.64 

1.0 

8.001 

2.64 

1.0 

8.153 

2.64 

0.9 

10.566 

2.63 

1.4 

10.617 

2.61 

2.0 

10.667 

2.60 

2.5 

11.023 

2.63 

1.2 

12.395 

2.64 

0.9 

12.445 

2.64 

0.9 

12.496 

2.64 

0.9 

14.731 

2.63 

1.2 

14.782 

2.64 

0.8 

14.833 

2.64 

1.0 

16.052 

2.64 

0.9 

16.128 

2.64 

0.9 

16.179 

2.64 

0.9 

16.230 

2.64 

0.8 

Ambient  condition  velocity  measurements  were  performed  by  transmitting  ultrasonic 
compressional  and  shear  waves  through  diametral  chords  in  the  recovered  core.  The  cores  were 
rotated  between  the  velocity  transducers,  and  data  were  collected,  until  the  acoustically  fastest 
chord  was  identified.  The  “Fast”  chord  was  determined  to  lie  within  the  rift  plane,  and  the  chord 
oriented  at  90°  to  it  is  always  the  “Slow”  direction.  Identifying  the  orientation  of  the  rift  in  all  of 
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the  cores  allows  for  proper  handling  while  performing  other  rock  properties  testing.  Those  data 
were  also  valuable  in  characterizing  the  vertical  variability  in  velocity. 

The  velocities  measured  on  the  core  recovered  from  the  pre-shot  coreholes  produced  consistent 
data  as  shown  in  Figure  .  The  “Fast”  (parallel  to  rift  plane)  compressional  velocities  increased 
with  depth.  This  is  a  subtle  trend  that  persists  over  the  entire  site.  There  is  no  evidence  of  density 
contrast  that  would  explain  this  observation,  although  bulk  property  measurements  are 
incomplete.  The  compressional  velocities  of  the  intact  core  ranged  from  3,400  to  4,800  m/sec. 
The  compressional  velocities  from  the  CH-2  are  somewhat  greater  at  equivalent  depths  than  the 
velocities  of  CH-1. 


Pre-Shot 

Fast  P-Wave  Velocities 


Figure  102.  Summary  plots  of  velocity  data  from  the  two  pre-shot  coreholes. 

Velocity  measurements  were  also  carried  out  on  intact  sections  of  core  recovered  from  post-shot 
coreholes  CH-3,  4,  and  5.  The  coreholes  were  adjacent  the  61.5  kg  heavy  ANFO,  the  122  kg 
comp  B,  and  the  122  kg  heavy  ANFO  shots,  respectively.  Figure  through  Figure  show 
comparisons  of  pre-  and  post-shot  compressional  wave  velocities  as  a  function  of  depth  from  the 
corehole  in  proximity  to  the  61.5  kg  heavy  ANFO  shot.  Open  red  diamonds  show  the  pre-shot 
data,  while  solid  green  diamonds  show  the  post-shot  velocities.  For  reference,  the  centroid  depth 
of  the  charge  was  at  10.7  m.  The  post-blast  velocities  are  significantly  lower  near  the  working 
point.  For  example,  “Fast”  velocities  of  3,300  m/sec  were  observed  near  the  working  point 
compared  with  the  control  velocities  of  4,300  m/sec,  a  decrease  of  23%.  There  is  anomalous 
behavior  below  the  working  point;  the  post-shot  velocities  actually  exceed  the  pre-shot 
velocities.  There  is  no  explanation  for  this  observation  at  this  time.  Analysis  of  additional 
information,  including  compositional  variations  and  densities  needs  to  be  carried  out  to  resolve 
these  issues. 
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Pre-  vs  Post-Shot  at  Shot  #2 
Fast  P-Wave  Velocities 


Depth,  m 

Figure  103.  “Fast”  compressional  wave  velocity  vs.  depth  at  Shot  2  location.  Data  from  pre- 
and  post-shot  coreholes  are  plotted. 
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Figure  104.  “Slow”  compressional  wave  velocity  vs.  depth  at  Shot  2  location. 
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Pre-  vs  Post-Shot  at  Shot  #2 
P-Wave  Anisotropy 
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Figure  105.  Compressional  wave  velocity  anisotropy  vs.  depth  at  Shot  2  location. 

In  Figure  ,  the  slow  P-wave  velocity  is  shown  as  a  function  of  depth  for  the  pre-  and  post-blast 
data.  The  data  show  similar  behavior  to  that  observed  for  the  fast  direction.  Although  there  is  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  velocity  near  the  working  point  (up  to  approximately  26%),  the  velocity 
again  increases  abruptly  near  12.25  m.  This  effect  needs  further  investigation. 

The  P-wave  anisotropy,  the  difference  between  the  “Fast”  and  “Slow”  P-wave  velocities,  divided 
by  the  “Fast”  P-wave  velocities,  is  presented  as  a  function  of  depth  in  Figure  .  The  anisotropy 
remains  relatively  constant,  near  17%,  at  all  depths.  There  is  little  indication  that  the  explosion 
affected  the  anisotropy. 

The  velocity  data  from  the  coreholes  near  the  122  kg  shots  are  shown  in  Figure  through  Figure  . 
In  each  plot,  the  pre-  and  post-shot  data  are  shown  as  a  function  of  depth.  The  data  exhibit  a 
similar  trend  to  that  observed  for  the  61.5  kg  shot,  namely  a  pronounced  decrease  in  velocity 
near  the  working  point.  The  control  data  exhibit  a  “Fast”  compressional  velocity  of  -4,600 
m/sec.  However,  near  the  working  points,  the  “Fast”  velocity  decreases  to  a  low  of  3,200  m/sec, 
a  change  of  30%.  The  vertical  extent  of  the  velocity  decrease  at  these  locations  is  significantly 
greater  than  at  the  61.5  kg  shot,  and  appears  to  be  greatest  for  Shot  4.  An  effect  similar  to  that  for 
the  “Fast”  P-wave  velocities  is  observed  on  the  “Slow”  P-wave  velocities.  The  scatter  at  depths 
less  than  5  m  for  both  pre-  and  post-shot  velocities  is  likely  due  to  weathering  and/or  mining 
induced  damage  near  the  surface. 
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Pre-  vs  Post-Shot  at  Shots  #4  and  #5 
Fast  P-Wave  Velocities 
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Figure  106.  compressional  wave  velocity  vs.  depth  at  Shots  4  and  5  locations. 


Pre-  vs  Post-Shot  at  Shots  #4  and  #5 
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Figure  107.  “Slow”  compressional  wave  velocity  vs.  depth  at  Shots  4  and  5  locations. 
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Pre-  vs  Post-Shot  at  Shots  #4  and  #5 
P-Wave  Anisotropy 
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Figure  108.  Compressional  wave  anisotropy  vs.  depth  at  Shots  4  and  5  locations. 

Figure  shows  velocity  anisotropy  as  a  function  of  depth  for  each  core.  There  is  no  definite  trend 
in  the  anisotropy  for  either  the  pre-  or  post-shot  data.  The  anisotropy  varies  between  9%  and 
21%.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anisotropy  in  CH-5  is  generally  greater  than  for 
the  other  cores,  and  it  is  similar  to  the  magnitude  of  the  anisotropy  near  Shot  2.  CH-2  and  CH-4 
are  adjacent  to  one  another,  and  may  be  more  directly  comparable.  The  anisotropy  does  not 
change  significantly  around  the  explosions  in  any  case. 

After  the  orientation  of  the  rift  had  been  identified  in  the  raw  core,  linear  velocity  scans  were 
performed  on  both  pre-shot  cores,  and  on  the  intact  portions  of  the  core  recovered  from  CH-3. 
NER’s  AutoScan  test  apparatus  was  utilized  to  continuously  measure  compressional  and  shear 
wave  velocities  along  the  entire  axis  of  the  cored  intervals.  The  scans  were  taken  with  the 
transducers  impinging  on  the  diameter  paralleling  the  rift  plane.  The  velocity  profiles  presented 
by  this  data  correspond  very  closely  to  those  developed  by  the  diametral  velocity  measurements. 

Once  the  rift  plane  orientation  was  identified,  permeability  and  resistivity  measurements  were 
performed  on  consistently  oriented  cores.  Both  of  these  properties  were  measured  on  cylindrical 
cores  with  their  axes  either  parallel  to  the  recovered  core  (vertical),  parallel  to  the  rift  plane,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  rift  plane.  Although  limited,  these  data  clearly  verify  the  anisotropy 
observed  in  the  bulk  core  and  further  quantify  the  impact  of  blasting  on  the  granite.  Core  samples 
aligned  with  their  axis  parallel  to  the  rift  plane  exhibit  higher  permeabilities  and  lower 
resistivities  than  for  other  orientations.  Post-shot  cores  consistently  have  lower  resistivities  and 
higher  permeabilities  within  the  blast  impacted  intervals.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the 
velocity  data,  and  suggest  blast  induced  enhancement  of  microcracks. 
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Thin  sections  have  been  obtained  for  limited  intervals  of  the  core.  Although  a  thorough 
examination  and  characterization  of  them  was  not  completed,  a  photomicrograph  of  one  of  them 
is  shown  in  Figure  .  Detailed  analysis  of  thin  sections  would  provide  additional  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  fabric  (microcracks)  that  cause  the  rift  plane,  and  would  provide 
insight  as  to  how  the  fabric  may  change  due  to  explosive  stresses.  Important  and  very  germane 
research  in  this  area  has  previously  been  performed  by  Nasseri  and  Mohanty  (2007),  where  they 
carefully  characterized  the  microcracks  in  Barre  granite,  and  investigated  the  impact  the  rift 
plane  had  on  fracture  toughness  of  the  granite. 
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6.  FUTURE  WORK 


The  funding  to  complete  this  project  was  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  and 
was  only  for  a  one-year  pilot  study.  Most  of  the  funds  for  the  project  were  used  for  geotechnical 
characterization  and  data  collection  and  only  initial  analyses  were  completed.  Seismic  recordings 
show  increased  low  frequency  energy  (shear  and  surface  waves)  and  decreased  high  frequency 
energy  (body  waves)  for  the  slower  VOD  explosives  in  comparison  to  the  fast  VOD  explosives. 
Physical  characterization  of  the  pre-  and  post-blast  borehole  cores  found  dramatic  differences  in 
the  seismic  velocities,  permeabilities,  and  porosities  of  the  rock.  Damage  to  the  rock  from  the 
blasting  caused  these  property  changes. 

Unanswered  questions  that  we  hope  to  answer  in  the  future  include: 

•  What  are  the  effects  of  micro-  and  macro-damage  from  explosions  in  granite?  Can  the 
effects  be  correlated  to  the  differences  in  seismic  characteristics  of  the  explosions? 

•  What  are  the  possible  reasons  for  larger  S  waves  observed  from  ANFO  and  Black  Powder 
shots?  Is  it  due  to  damage  effects,  differences  in  free-surface  conversion  of  P-to-S 
energy,  scattering  effects  unrelated  to  the  explosions,  or  other  explanations? 

•  What  were  the  effective  cavity  and  elastic  radii  for  the  different  explosions?  How  do  the 
observed  data  compare  with  model-based  predictions  for  moment,  cavity,  and  elastic 
radii? 

Although  we  were  not  able  to  solve  the  shear  wave  source  enigma,  the  data  we  collected  contains 
information  that  may  eventually  provide  insight  to  help  resolve  this  issue.  In  the  future,  we  hope 
to  continue  the  analysis  of  these  dataset,  including  more  studies  of  the  pre-  and  post-shot  cores  to 
determine: 

•  Bulk  Properties,  Density,  and  Porosity 

•  Geophysical  Properties  at  Stress 

•  Fragmentation 

•  Identification  of  Damage  Zones 

•  Pore  Structure  Modeling 

The  shape  of  the  damage  zone  (e.g.,  elastic  and  cavity  radii)  and  the  determination  of  whether 
the  zones  of  increasing  damage  are  concentric  or  variable  as  a  function  of  depth  need  to  be 
quantified  in  order  to  model  the  energy  distribution  throughout  the  source  region.  Furthermore, 
the  variations  may  also  occur  radially.  Remember  that  the  rift  zone  introduces  fairly  strong 
anisotropy  into  the  site.  The  anisotropy  may  affect  the  shape  of  the  damage  zones  in  the 
horizontal  plane.  Once  the  data  are  complete,  then  the  active  data  modeling,  either  using  the 
Sammis  (2002)  model  or  the  compensated  linear  vector  dipole  (CLVD)  model  will  be  tested. 
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LIST  OF  SYMBOLS,  ABBREVIATIONS,  AND  ACRONYMS 


ANFO  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fuel  Oil 

COMP  B  Composition  B  Explosive 
CLVD  Compensated  linear-veetor  dipole 

NEDE  New  England  Damage  Experiment 

NER  New  England  Research,  Inc. 

SNR  Signal  to  noise  ratio 

VOD  Velocity  of  detonation 

WGC  Weston  Geophysical  Corp. 
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